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VISIT TO KIA-ENG-CHIN. 


By Rev. Asumore, Swatow, Cuina. 

Itinerary. —- Lying about one hundred and thirty-five miles distant from Swatow, 
in a northeasterly direction, is the city of Kia-Eng-Chin. Hitherto it has not been 
practicable to travel in that direction, on account of the hostility of the people ina 
portion of the region through which a visitor must pass. But the Hu city having 
been at last fairly opened te foreigners, the American Consul here, Mr. Wingate, de- 
termined to see if it would be possible to proceed beyond that place. A missionary 
of the English Presbyterian Society, Dr. Gould, and myself formed a portion of the 
party. 

The journey is usually made by water, and is measured not so much by distances as 
by days, as in some places the rapidity of the current compels the traveller to limit 
himself to half the distance attained on the preceding day. In this order therefore 
a few hasty notes of the trip were taken and classified. 

First day. Under favorable circumstances, that is, with a fair tide at starting and 
an east wind in the afternoon, the distance from Swatow to the Hu city, about thirty 
miles, can be made in one day. This portion of the route takes us through the centre 
and quite up to the apex of the Delta of the river Han. Of this Delta, Swatow 
lies at the south corner, Tang—Leng and Chung-Lim at the north corner, and the Hu 
city at the remaining one. With the exception of a few hills in one or two places, it 
consists of one broad plain, sandy inland, alluvial toward the sea-coast. It is highly 
fertile and densely populated. The sides of this triangle are about equal, and in 
straight lines would hardly exceed twenty-five miles. And yet the number of towns 
and villages, large and small, which lie within this sinall space, are said by the Chinese 
to be in the vicinity of two hundred. Nor will any one who has passed through it 
think the estimate very far from the trath. 

In this Delta reside many powerful clans, and their towns are surrounded by 
partial stockades, which enable them to bid defiance to their own mandarins. Very 
often they are at war among themselves, and the clans have pitched battles in which 
even cannon are used, and yet the mandarins, these modern Gallios, “care for none of 
these things.” 

The main body of the Han river empties itself quite into the sea by two branches, 
one at the north side and the other at the centre of the Delta; so that in proceed- 
ing to the Hu city from Swatow, we leave the wide bay and enter into a canal some- 
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what narrow and exceedingly tortuous. It is this last characteristic which has pre- 
vented the river in times of flood from cutting a main channel for itself in this direc- 
tion. After leaving Swatow, we proceed about three quarters of a mile and we are at 
Haw-u, a town of three or four thousand people; a mile, and then Kia Sua, with four 
or five thousand; another mile, and Swa Bue, a large place, with eight or ten thousand, 
and a very mischievous and overbearing people they are; a half a mile, and then 
Tang Tun, with two or three thousand ; another half mile, and Pu Leng with three or 
four thousand, and then across a small creek is P-Ting Pue, a long straggling town, 
having about six thousand people, very quarrelsome and very troublesome, and nearly 
always at blood feud with some of their neighbors. And so we continue till we reach 
the series of villages, some ten or a dozen in number, known by the general name of 
-Ampo, and having in them a population of seventy thousand, and yet by this time we 
have come only nine miles. Passing on two or three miles further, we come to the 
river, which empties near the centre of the Delta. A boat passing down this stream, 
finds the country as crowded with villages as the portion I have spoken of. Towards 
the mouth of the stream on one hand lies, quite separate from other villages, the law- 
less and piratical town of Goa Sua, — the terror of their neighbors, who are equally 
wicked but less powerful than themselves. They are said to number over ten thousand. 
On the other side of the stream is Teng Hai, with its hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple, rich, proud and turbulent. 

But our course is not down the stream now, but up; so we continue on, poling the 
boat, for tidal influence is felt no longer. By and by we reach the main river, and 
find it winding its way through a wide and sandy channel towards Tang Leng. From 
this point it is nine miles to the city, but the progress is slow. Here again we find 
towns all along the route on both banks of the river. But they are not built near the 
river’s bank. They have been located from half a mile to a mile inland, to avoid in- 
viting too close inspection from the crowds of boats that push up and down this great 
thoroughfare. For to invite scrutiny is considered equivalent to inviting bands of 
robbers. Vast fields of sugar-cane were to be seen extending to the bases of the dis- 
tant hills. In a few places temples were to be seen on the river's bank, and growing 
near them and around them, groves of banyan-trees, the most grand and stately of 
evergreens. Two pagodas are before us, one of them unsurpassed by any in Southern 
China. It stands on a hill, and a winding staircase of stone leads to the top, more 
than two hundred feet from the foundation. 

Of the Hu city Ineed not speak, as Mr. Johnson has written you about it. We 
will pass on to the second day’s journey, which includes a distance of seventy li, or 
about twenty-three English miles, and has its terminus at the market town of Lin 
Ung. The first three or four miles is through a level country, the hills looming up 
grandly in the distance. Within this space are some large towns, one of which con- 
tains thirty thousand people, and would of itself be a powerful place but for the con- 
tiguity of its great neighbor, the Hu city. Orchards of peach-trees, plum-trees and 
persimmons gave a cheery aspect to the scene. Enticed by a week of warm sunshine, 
a few blossoms showed themselves on the tips of the outermost limbs, like scouts sent 
out to see if the winter was over and gone. ‘They found to their sorrow a few days 
afterwards, that it was only a dewy summer that had come. The mountains drew 
nearer and nearer, and at length closed in upon us entirely. Hitherto the river had 
gone sprawling over the plain, sometimes in one channel and sometimes in another, 
slashing mercilessly into the soft low banks on either side, and doing what was right 
in its own eyes generally. Henceforth the bars of the mountains were to be about it, 
and we found the remaining hundred miles was to be through a double file of lofty trap 
and granite mountains. At one place we passed a sand spit of about an acre in ex- 
tent, parts of which were smoking like a boiling cauldron from the heat beneath the 
surface. The water was bubbling up in all directions, and so hot we could not hold 
our hands in it. 
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We found Lin Ung to be a busy place, of almost six thousand people. It has an 
importance from its being the market place for small hamlets in the mountains round 
‘about. Once in four days a fair is held, when crowds of people come in loaded with 
home produce, which they barter for other things produced by their neighbors or sold 
in the shops. We had excellent opportunities to preach, for which the Consul! had 
kindly agreed to stop at every favorable place along the route. Crowds listened quiet- 
ly to this new doctrine brought to their ears. 

The third day’s journey ends at Ko Pni, and is of about the same length as that of 
the previous day. The region is noted among the Chinese for its bamboo, which 
fringes the banks above end below, and supplies the demand in towns down the river. 
It was here that we noticed an almost complete change in the population. This is the 
first town in the Kokka district. We found we were but partially understood, and 
from this onward our books and tracts had to speak for us. The people are much 
more quiet and well behaved than the Tie Chiu people. They are also a more literary 
people, and have a much larger proportion of graduates among them. We passed 
many houses built of mud, chiefly small and mean in appearance, but which had be- 
fore them the flag-staff allowed by the usage of the empire to those who have held 
official position. The kind of staff used showed that these mean hovels had sent forth 
men who had some of them filled offices more responsible than that of a state governor. 
In this day’s journey we had our first view of the Kia Eng mountains, a lofty range 
still thirty miles away, before which the mountains we were passing seemed like hil- 
locks. The sky was cloudless, save a light, fleecy turban that rested upon these distant 
summits. It seemed becoming reverence that they which rose highest up to heaven, 
should, like Jewish worshippers, veil their heads in presence of the Holy One. 

The fourth stage brought us to Sam Ho. Here the river divides, — one branch 
leading off into the adjacent province of Hokien, the other pursuing its way to Kia 
Eng. This is a walled town, larger than any we had passed, and the centre of a 
heavy trade, especially in lumber, which comes down the Hokien branch. The crowd 
around us was so great that our stay on shore was short. We gave away books and 
talked to a few Tie Chiu men we met, but were glad to hurry out of a town where, so 
far as speech was concerned, we were barbarians unto them and they were barbarians 
unto us. The whole town was astir with curiosity to see these strange looking mortals 
who had appeared so suddenly among them, and the bearing of the population was 
not altogether respectful. 

The fifth day’s journey ends at Chon Kau, the most beautiful place I have seen in 
China. Nowhere else have I seen such taste as is displayed here in the way they 
have improved their roads, and surrounded their houses with trees and shrubbery. 
Like all the stopping places I am describing, it is a market town, and is also the loca- 
tion of a magistrate, who sent his complimentary card at once upon the boat’s arrival. 
But our fine weather had left us. During the night it had rained, and a cold, cutting 
norther was upon us. A thin, filmy ice covered the water tanks on shore, and the 
tops of the Kia Eng mountains, now lying to the left of us, were covered with snow. 
To us dwellers in the lowlands, this was a new experience. and in grim concert we - 
shivered together. The people here have a ludicrous habit of carrying about with 
them in such weather a small wicker basket, in which is an earthenware dish filled 
with burning charcoal embers. We laughed at them at first, as we saw them dex- 
trously slipping these warming-pans under their long gowns to warm their bodies, or 
walking the streets with both hands over it; but before nightfall we thought better of 
it. Thinking it well in unimportant matters to conform to the usages of society, we 
provided ourselves each with his own private fire-place, and found it a very sensible 
and comfortable arrangement. 

The sixth day, thanks to a fair wind, found us at the market town of Puia Chung. 
But it was toilsome work, even with the aid of the wind; for the river was now full 
of rapids, through which we could pass only with the aid of several extra men, work- 
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jing, towing and poling. We were renewedly impressed with the difference between 
this department and Tie Chiu. The people build their houses in very small clusters, 
three, four and half a dozen quite distant from others. This shows how much greater 
safety from robbers is enjoyed here. In Tie Chiu, any such group of houses standing 
apart would be looted in short order. Jn some things connected with the manage- 
ment of their small acres, the people here evince great skill. For example, we passed 
a number of huge tide-mills, as they would be called at home, or wheels worked by 
the current of the river. Each one was about thirty feet in diameter. Attached to 
the outside, in lines diagonal to the paddles and a few feet apart from each other, were 
a series of long and large bamboos, open at one end and closed at the other. As the 
wheel revolved, the open end went into the water first, while the closed end was set 
about three feet above the water. When it came out, the open end came up first. 
Thus it was filled with water. By the time the wheel had revolved suffivient to bring 
it to the highest elevation, the mouth began again to incline downwards, and the 
contents were discharged into a trough. It was surprising what a quantity was thus 
provided for irrigation. It was the dry season, but some two'or three square miles 
had all the verdure and freshness of spring. The wheels we saw would supply a city 
of several thousand people with abundance of water. With the exception of the shaft, 
which was of hard wood, they were made, paddles, dippers, spokes, and all, entirely 
of bamboo, and could not have cost above ten dollars apiece. 

The seventh day over, and we were at the market town of Sai Ine. It is not a 
large place, as it is so near Kia Eng city. Here, as at the last place, gave away books 
and tracts, and spoke to the people through an interpreter we had brought from the 
boat. The people crowded around us, eager to get them, as they never had seen 
them before. 


Woman's Rights. — While some things were to be commended in the Kokka, other 
things we have seen along the banks of the river must be spoken of with qualification. 
The doctrine of * woman’s rights,” as now expounded in America by some of the more 
advanced advocates, is reduced here to a very practical application. For example, 
the men do not think it fair to have their wives stay at home and superintend domestic 
affairs, nor do t hey wish to arrogate exclusively to themselves the privilege of working 
in the fields and cutting wood on the sides of the mountain. They cheerfully assume 
a portion of the woman’s work, and still more cheerfully yield up a portion of their 
own. The consequence was that we repeatedly saw men wearing long gowns, lolling 
around the doorway, merely looking after two or three romping children, quite able to 
take care of themselves, or cooking a pot of rice for dinner; and a litle farther on, 
we have met their wives coming down from the mountains, clad in short dresses and 
trowsers, bronzed with exposure to the weather, and staggering wearily under enor- 
mous loads of tuel which the aforesaid husbands were needing to keep themselves 
comfortable. In a word, the condition of women here is degraded in the extreme. 
As ageneral thing, the countenances of the men indicated shrewdness and intelligence; 
as an equally general thing the faces of the women were stamped with vacancy and a 
‘stolid look, which nothing short of a life-time of abject vassalage could produce. 

The eighth day, and we entered the Kia Eng valley. But we had more dangerous 
rapids to traverse, and it took the whole day to make but a few miles. Kia Eng city 
is located in the centre of a beautiful valley, some seven or eight miles wide. Its own 
population does not exceed twenty thousand, but a score of tributary villages dot the 
valley round about and swell the number of people to at least a hundred thousand. 
In days gone by, it had bern a prosperous place, and in its principal business street we 
saw stores three, four, and one of them five stories high. But four years ago the 
rebels had been here, and this one sentence means that fearful desolation had stalked 
through this peaceful valley. In the city and in the suburbs, and in the villages, 
blackened walls and charred ends of rafters everywhere met the eye, and remained to 
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attest the merciless spirit that animated these atrocious miscreants. In many places 
in the suburbs we saw houses, that no attempt had been made to repair. The door- 
ways were overgrown with weeds, and we were told that in the majority of these 
cases the whole family had been murdered, and not a child remained to re-occupy the 
family homestead. 

We spent two days in this vicinity, gave away books and tracts, and continued to 
do what we could through our interpreter, who was not however one of the most 
effective. And we came home with a deeper than ever sense of obligation we are 
under to give this people the bread of life. Three years ago we could not with safety 
venture more than ten miles from Swatow in this direction. Now this important 
region is open. That the powers of darkness will offer resistance to the establishment 
of stations is to be expected; but their line of battle has been broken, and they will 
not be able to reform it compact as it was before. 


FROM MANDELAY, THE CAPITAL OF BURMAH, TO BAHMO. 
By Rev. A. T. Rose, RaAnGoon, BurMAH,. 


A Rapid Journey. — I returned to Mandelay from the Shan States, February 19th, 
at dark, after a hard day’s work, having travelled from Kyouk Sai, on the Nat Take 
pass road, full thirty miles; and one half of this distance was passed over in the last 
two hours of the day. My people got in the next day at noon; all were very tired} — 
“ footsore, worn and weary,” and backsore too, would be a mild description of the 
state and feelings of our party, both men and animals. The men who followed us 
from Mandelay complained that our travelling was unprecedented ; — the king’s of- 
ficers or messengers would have been ninety or a hundred days where we had been 
fifty. This talk, though partly true, was designed for effect, — to get three months 
wages instead of two. I felt all along that our journey was too hurried for pleasure 
or the largest profit. I look back with some regret that more time was not taken in 
several of the central towns. But with the hope and determination, I may say, un- 
diminished, of seeing Bahmo before the close of the season, I was desirous, I presume, 
as Mr. Cushing, to get along. 


Preparations — A Pass to Bahmo. — From the 20th to 27th of February was spent 
in resting, making calls, looking after boat and boatmen, selling ponies, and settling 
with our men, getting a royal pass for Bahmo, making purchases, getting off boxes to 
Rangoon by steamer Bentie, reading, writing letters, &. The pass did not come as I 
had hoped, and I began to fear it might be withheld, for the same reason that prevented 
our going to Bahmo at first; but there was no feeling of that kind. There was some 
hesitation as to the point of giving me permission in the pass, to “ preach, teach, and 
give books,” &c. The Kala Woon said, “ Don’t ask that; they never will give that,”— 
“preach, and give books, if you like, and ‘say nothing about it, but don’t ask to have it 
put in the pass as a royal permission.” 

The Europeans who heard the matter talked over thought it was too much to expect 
that the king would give such a pass. But this was just such a pass as I was careful to re- 
quest Capt. Sladen to ask for us at first; he did ask and did obtain such a pass. I wanted 
nothing less. ‘The Kala Woon doubted that such a pass had ever been given. But he 
would see, &c. The reasons for requesting such liberty in the pass are obvious. Liberal- 
mindedness and tolerant intentions towards other religions are claimed for his majesty, 
both by himself and friends. But his majesty has not by royal proclamation made known 
to his people that his liberal feelings are to guide his subordinates, and that toleration 
is henceforth to characterize the policy of his government. Hence governors and mag- 
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istrates would not only feel justified, but in duty bound, to notice and put a stop to teach- 
ings and books antagonistic to the royal religion. So that a pass to travel simply, and 
silent about preaching and teaching, would be almost sure to make us trouble, unless 
we kept our books and our thoughts about the eternal God to ourselves. Six words 
in the pass would not only be proof of his majesty’s noble sentiments and intentions, 
but give them practical force, and provide us with an open way. 

From time immemorial it has been the merit and glory of Burmese monarchs to fos- 
ter and uphold the religion of Gaudama as the divine religion; and for any one to 
speak or teach against this religion has always been regarded a crime not lightly to 
be punished. For a long time Catholics, Armenians, Mussulmans and Chinese have 
been allowed to live at the royal city, and to worship in their own way; but the 
right to propagate and make converts to another faith has never been conceded. 
Hence if we were to go through the country giving books, and preaching Christ, and 
speaking of idols and Gaudama too, as we are obliged to, without “ royal permission,” 
we should be regarded by nearly all the people, not as men who are faithful to our 
God and Saviour, to truth and to the good of men, but as men who willingly treat the 
king and his nobles, and his high religious teachers, with contempt, and defy his au- 
thority. But the crowds of our hearers are at once disarmed of such hurtful feelings, 
on having the royal permission “ to teach and preach” read before them. 


Procuring a Boat, —I found it more difficult to get a boat to go to Bahmo than I had 
anticipated. The reason was, it was near the close of the boating season; all who let 
boats had jobs or contracts on hand that must be done before the rains set in. Wood, 
sak, gnapee, rice, &c., must be brought into the city before the rains come on. Paddy 
was plentiful about and above Bahmo, and selling for from Rs. 30 to 50, while at 
Mandelay it was from 90 to 120. Merchants and private families were sending boats 
for paddy, so that every boat was engaged. I had men out for three days looking for 
a boat, for let or for sale. “ No boat,” “ no boat,” was their mournful story each even- 
ing, till I began to think they were playing a trick to defeat my going. I was too 
lame to walk and it pained me to ride; but I mounted my pony and went to every place 
where boats were likely to be had, and one morning rode far down below Amara- 
poora to the mouth of Myet Guai, hoping to find a boat for sale or hire. At last I was 
obliged to take a small and unsightly “ painggan,” a flat bottom boat, with no house, 
and nothing in fact but the body, at a large price, and to put it in order. It was cov- 
ered with filth and part full of water. Butin three days it was cleansed, repaired, and 
a house put on, and to our happy disappointment, made a very comfortable home. 
On the 27th our boat was pronounced ready to start on the morrow. My pass had 
not yet come ; it came, however, on the morning of the 28th, but the “ dawk,” overdue 
from Rangoon, had not yet arrived. I wanted to hear from Rangoon before leaving. 
The Kala Woon wrote to ask me to wait till the 29th at ten, A. M., to take a box and 
letters to Capt. Sladen. The “dawk” came at noon the 28th. It was two, P. M., the 
29th, when the Kala Woon sent the parcels for Capt. Sladen, and four, P. M., before 
my boat made a start, and it was sundown before we got into the river. 


March 1.— Moved up to a small but pleasant village on the west bank, by the name 
of Thinging, where we gave books, talked to the people, and spent the night. The 
river is broken up into many passages, between which are islands, some of years’ 
standing, having villages and cultivated fields on them; others are of recent birth, hav- 
ing sprung into being during the last rajns, and are as yet only huge banks of sand, 
white, beautiful and grand in their contrast with the banks of the river and islands cov- 
ered with thick, tall, green grass, but they must hide their glittering crests beneath 


the rising floods of the next monsoon, and perhaps be ousted altogether from their 


proud usurped position. 
There has been a slight rise of three or four feet in the river during the last few 
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days; this has quickened the current some, and covered the surface of the water with 
froth and foam and small drift wood. This froth collects in bunches, and looks like 
an innumerable number of sheep-skins, with their full grown shaggy fleeces on, floating 
on the water. 


Palace and Pagoda. — Opposite the great Mingoon pagoda is a beautiful piece of 
wooded land, covered with mango and other trees, called Nau-dau-Kwon, the royal 
palace island. Here it is said the great Bodau king built a splendid palace, where he 
spent a part of his time while the great Mingoon pagoda was being erected. As we 
hugged close in to the shore, we found the current very swift, and at one place there was 

a fall of about two feet over a reef of rocks, as I supposed, extending some distance in- 
tothe river. I was informed, however, that this reef was the remains of an old pier, 
that supported a royal wharf of solid masonry, that led down by regular steps to the 
water, even at low-watermark. The steps leading up the high bank were roofed in 
the graduated style; at the top of the steps was a spacious open building of brick foun- 
dation, covered with the inevitable graduated roof, terminating in a Pyot-that, crowned 

with the Tee, all supported by massive teak pillars heavily gilded. The whole work 
was guarded by two immense griflins, corresponding with those directly opposite on the 
west bank of the river near the Mingoon pagoda. Men are now living who remem- 
ber this fine work, and who belonged to the “ royal loung ” that used to convey the for- 
mer king to and from this pleasant retreat; but the little Himalayan drops, the fin- 
gers of time, and the fingers of men, have combined to leave nothing but the debris of 
the monuments of kingly pride and power that once graced this beautiful spot. Min- 
goon Puyah, however, remains a huge and pitiable absurdity, —a reflection upofr the 
head and heart of its royal founder, according to our notions, but a monument of no- 
ble design, pious devotion and magnanimity of soul, viewed from the Burmese stand- 
point. This pagoda was commenced about 1780-5, by the great-grandfather of the 
present king, and the work continued about twenty years, when it was stopped with 
the structure only half completed. Had it been finished, it would have been nearly. 
500 feet high with a square base of nearly 250 feet. It is now, as it stands, less than 
200 feet high. It was terribly rent, and very large fragments thrown down by the 
great earthquake thirty years ago. Probably nowhere in all Asia is there to be 
found such an immense pile of solid brick and mortar. The bricks and masonry, it 
would appear from the fragments thrown down, were of excellent quality. 


Enormous Bell. — Near by is a bell, more than twice the size. I should say, of the 
great bell at Rangoon. It was almost six paces across its mouth, and about as high. 
It looked to be full of flaws, but how such a bell could be cast at all, it is difficult 
to imagine. The weight of the bell is supposed to be from 75 to 100 tons, so 
heavy that it cannot be suspended.' In point of utility and profit to mankind, the 
great Mingoon pagoda and great Mingoon bell, are appropriately placed side by 
side. 


1 This monster Burmese bell is therefore fourteen times as heavy as the great bell of St. “Paul, 
but only one third of that given by the Empress Anne to the Cathedral of Moscow. See Penny 
Cyclopedia, Art. Bell. 

Since writing my journal, I have looked over the Magazine for October, and see that my friend 
Knowlton claims “ the great bell of Peking” to be the heaviest in the world, that of Moscow ex- 
cepted. He says, “ Next to the great bell of Moscow, this is the heaviest in the world, and is said 
to be the very heaviest that is hung. It is about nineteen feet high, about twelve feet in di- 
ameter at the base, more than a foot in thickness, and weighs about 112,000 pounds.” 

Thinking it may be interesting to Mr. Knowlton and others, I will give you a statement of the 
Mingoon bell by Capt. Yule, from his very able book on Burmah. He says, ‘‘ North of the temple 
on a low circular terrace, stands the biggest bell in Burmah; the biggest in the world probably, Rus- 
sia apart. It is slung on a triple beam of great size, cased and hooped with metal: this beam rest- 
ing on two piers of brick work. inclosing massive frames of teak. The bell does not now swing free. 
The supports were so much shaken by the earthquake, that it was found necessary to put props un- 
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Banks Caving In. — At night there was a noticeable fact. The caving in of the 
banks and large masses of earth falling into the river made frequent reports like the 
noise of heavy guns at adistance. This same thing was going on during the day; but 
we were not so impressed with the loud noise. But “ oft in the stilly night,” the heavy 
dull roar would break upon our ears. These masses of earth are often of enormous 
size, enough to sink instantly the largest Burmese boat on the river, and, falling twenty 
or thirty feet into deep water, you can imagine the effect. Yet we sometimes were 
obliged to hug these falling banks, and pass almost under projecting portions, liable to 
drop at any moment. 

It is impossible to get a good view of the village and country near the river, in a 
small boat, especially at low water. The high-water mark is from thirty to fifty feet 
above the present surface of the water. So we have a steep and high bank to climb, 
to get to the village from our boat. 


How Received in the Bazaar — Preaching. 2.—Monday. Made slow headway to- 
day; no wind to help, but some to hinder us. Made short calls at a number of villages; 
spent three hours at a large village called Shen-pa-gah, on the west bank, having 4 
large bazaar and many buyers and sellers. The country in from the river is thickly 
settled; they come to the nearest bazaar town to do their trading. The people seem 
lively, even jolly, while full of work and driving sharp bargains, — on a cart load of 
paddy, a log of teak, a cotton “ goung boung,” or a viss or two of gnapee. Here as 
elsewhere in Burmah, the women are prominent in all business and trade. But as we 
enter, all barter ceases. All eyes are on us. One, or some, cry, ‘* White foreigner;” 
some “ Big foreigner ;” some, “ English Commissioner;” some, “ Ship-captain,” &c. 
Meanwhile a score of voices demand, “ Who are you?’ “ Where from?” “ Where 
to?” “What business?” In the next breath, the words are wafted through the 
bazaar “ Teacher,” “‘ Teacher,” “ Teacher of the laws of the Eternal God, of Jesus 
Christ.” A crowd is at once around us, impatient to hear; but few even here, have 
ever seen or heard a preacher of the gospel, or seen a Christian book. We proceed 
in about the ordinary way to present the great facts of the Bible, one God, His at- 
tributes and character, His works, &e. Man, his nature, fall, present condition, char- 
acter and wants ; God's love, the scheme of grace, gift of His Son ; Holy Spirit, the offer 
of Eternal life, &c., what men must do to be saved, believe in God, worship Him only, 
and obey Him; turn from dumb idols, repent of sin, what is sin, what is it to repent; 
trust Christ for pardon, righteousness and justification; who Christ is, what He has 
done for sinners in order that they might be saved ; what He still lives and waits to 


der the bell, consisting of blocks of wood carved into grotesque figures. Of course no tone can now 
be got out of it. But at any time it must have required a battering ram to elicit its music. Small 
ingots of silver, (and some say pieces of gold,) may still be traced, unmelted in the mass, and from 
the inside, one sees the curious way in which the makers tried to strengthen the parts which sus- 
pend it, by dropping into the upper part of the mould iron chains, round which the metal was 
run. The Burmese report the bell to contain 555,555 viss of metal (about 900 tons). Its princi- 
pal dimensions are as follows. External diameter at the lip, 16 feet 3 inches. Internal diameter, 
4 feet 8 inches above the lip, 10 feet. Interior height, 11 feet6 inches. Exterior height, 12 feet. 
Interior diameter at the top, 8 feet 6 inches. 

The thickness of the metal varies from six inches to twelve, and the actual weight of the whole 
bell is, by a rough calculation, about eighty tons, or one eleventh of the popular estimate. Accord- 
ing to Rev. Howard Malcom, whose authority is probably Col. Burney, the weight is stated in the 
Royal Chronicle at 55,500 viss, or about ninety tons. This statement! is probably therefore gen- 
uine, and the popular fable, merely a multiplication of it by ten. 


11 would only remark with reference to the above long quotation, that if we take the lower estimate, 
that of Major Yule, of the weight of the Mingoon bell, which is eighty tons, we make it 179,200 pounds, 
which is 67,200 pounds heavier than the great bell at Peking. If we take the estimate of Rev. Howard 
Malcom, D. D., Col. Burney, and the Burmese Chronicle, and call it ninety tons, we have 201,600 pounds, or 
89,600 pounds more than the great bell of Peking. It would seem from the above statement that bro. 
Knowlton will have to come to Burmah to see the largest bell out of Russia. 
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do if they will believe in Him. It is not likely te most eloquent preacher would be 
allowed to goon long uninterrupted ; questions must be asked, and objections will out, 
and they must be answered and met. To seem annoyed at such demonstrations 
would be to throw away victory ; far better to tate them as signs of interest and 
thoughtfulness on the part of your hearers, and seize upon them and turn them to 
good account. When we were tired of talking and had prepared the people to under- 
stand the character of our books, I told them I could only give a few to those who 
could and would read. But such a rush as there was for books. Men, women and 
children, the whole town and surrounding country, seem ‘d to be rushing in for books, 
as if their Nigban depended on getting one. My experience forces me to the painful 
statement, that a true desire to get light and know'edge a'sout t! e true God, with any 
intention of walking in accordance therewith, had but little to do with the scramble for 
books. 


Desire for Books. — Many women feel themselves badly dealt with, because I refused 
them tracts on the ground that they could not read. We had a pretty good supply of 
tracts, but not one half, or, I may say, one tenth as many as we could and would have 
disposed of if we had had them. We had from 4,000 to 5,000 tracts, from 80,000 to 
100,000 pages; 300 of the “ Life of Christ,” 100 Genesis and Exodus, 200 Acts, a few 
Gospel of John, 50 New Testaments, six large full Bibles. Our plan was to give as 
judiciously as possible, and scatter this light over the whole distance to Bahmo, as 
evenly as possible. I am glad to meet so many people from towns lying back from the 
river. Some are here from the Moo River, three or four days distant. I saw a good 
deal of teak at the villages along the river, and rafts are constantly going down; but 
a large part that I have observed, is of an inferior quality. 

We slept at Indoung, thirty houses; talked to the people and gave books. Sev- 
eral of the families had a dreadful quarrel during the evening. 


The River Towns —Tea. 3.— We arrived at Yuah-thit, about noon, and remained 
till four Pp. Mm. It it a large and flourishing village of 1,000 houses; indeed for three 
or four miles along the bank of the river, the houses are quite thickly scattered. Un- 
usual life and activity characterize the towns along the river. Many large rafts of tim- 
ber of various kinds, and bamboos, pass us daily, going to the large towns below. The 
bamboo rafts are of great length; some, I should think, 400 or 500 feet long, and 30 
to 50 feet wide; andon them are paddy bins from 20 to 100; each bin holds from 50 
to 100 baskets of paddy. These rafts and this grain belong to his majesty, the King 
of Burmah. But what does a king want of so many ' amboos and so much paddy ? 
He has from 10,000 to 15,000 men in his army whose families are at Mandelay ; for 
them he is bound to furnish paddy and houses, and for all his A-hmoo-dons (those in 
government service) he must do the same. But what struck me as a singular com- 
modity to raft and float hundreds of miles in the water, is tea. I should as soon have 
dreamed that our cotton and tobacco growers in America, would put their “king” 
and “ precious weed ” into baskets, and form them into rafts, and float them down the 
great rivers to market, as that tea growers in Asia would do so with their tea. 
The baskets are of bamboo material, about two feet deep or more, fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter, made very strong, pressed full of tea and well fastened over the 
top, formed into rafts with bamboos enough between the baskets to float them with 
their tops six or eight inches above water. Why the tea does not spoil or lose its 
strength, I do not know; for it is as wet as water can make it. But the fact is, it would 
spoil if not kept wet. ‘The bullock caravans, that bring ‘tea from Toung Bing and 
other parts of Shan land to Burmah, are obliged to make frequent stops and place 
their tea in the streams to preserve it. This is of course the pickled tea, or the leaf 
tea, out of which the pickled tea is made, which is so generally used n Burmah. 
This tea properly prepared, would, I have no doubt, be a very wholesome and nour- 
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ishing dish, and even agreeable to Europeans. I have often tasted of the pickled tea 
as prepared by the Burmese, and the tea taste is pleasant; but the oils and other in- 
gredients, for which I have not acquired a relish, detract from its savoriness. It js 
said to be very nourishing, and I am sure it is stimulating. My boatman to Bahmo 
carried a little pot full, which was passed round several times a day, each taking a lit- 
tle with his thumb and finger, very much as tobacco chewers take the fine cut tobacco. 
Pickled tea is as common in Burmah, Siam, Shan States, and Northwestern China, as 
dried tea is with Europeans, and I believe it is more beneficial, less objectionable. 

No better months could be chosen to see the people up the Irrawadi, than March 
and April. People who live inland, are now bringing their produce to market. All 
must come to some point on the river, to buy and sell. They will carry back to their 
villages, ten, twenty, or thirty miles, the words of eternal life. 

The people we met at Yua-thit were anxious to get books, and disappointed that 
we gave so few. We gave books to go west of the Chin-dwin, ten or fifteen days, 
and to Shan land, twelve days; a good many to go to the Royal city, Shway-Bo, 
which is down on Yule’s map as “ Mot-so-bo.” It is also called Yad-a-nah-thing- 
gah. Shway-Bo is the common, and I may say the only name by which the people 
know it. Among a large crowd at Yua-thit, not one knew the place as Mot-so-bo. 
This city was founded by Alompra. He from a hunter rose to a commander; he was 
called Moke-so-bo (hunter chief), also Shway-Bo (golden chief). Ya-da-na-thin-ga 
is its sacred or historical name. Ya-da-na is gem. Thinga is a priest of Buddh, ora 
collection of priests. But I am not sure that this word enters into the meaning of the 
name; and if it does, I do not know the precise idea a Burman would get from it, or at- 
tach to it. ‘* The gem city of priests,” “ the priestly city of gems,” or “ the priestly gem 
city,”— this I believe to be the meaning of the name. The sacred name for Ava was, 
Ya-da-na-poo-ya (the city of gems). Shway-Bo is still a large city, with a royal 
palace, surrounded with a wall, in charge of a governor of highest rank. It is about 
fifteen miles distant from the river on the west side, in a rich and beautiful part of the 
country. We sent three New Testaments for the three highest officials, and a number 
of the “ Life of Christ,” for others in Shway-Bo. 

4. — We passed Singoo, a middling sized town of a hundred houses or more, per- 
haps. The river is large, the scenery beautiful, but nothing particularly striking. 
The country has a pleasant appearance as far as I can see it; villages are frequent 
and appear prosperous. At three, P. M., stopped at. Kyoung-Young-Myon, for- 
merly a walled town, and the nearest point to Shway-Bo, being six or seven Bur- 
mese miles. The walls of brick still remain very good, but there is no town inside, 
or building of any kind, except kyoungs and pagodas. The river here is not so 
broad and the current not as swift as below. Hard timbered land comes down to the 
water, with banks quite abrupt. Gave a few books at this place, and conversed with 
the people. ‘The weather is pleasant, wind cool from the north. 

5.— Spent some time at Mah-oo, on the west bank. Here were many boats for 
paddy, which is raised west of the river. When the season is favorable, that is, not 
too much or too little water, the country along here produces three or four times as 
much grain as is required for this section. But it not unfrequently happens that rice 
must be obtained from lower Burmah to prevent suffering in this region. 

Boatmen are eager to get books, and seem as friendly and far more curious than 
those below. We see some Shans at all the bazaar towns; and some of the finest 
boats that pass us, going down with paddy, are owned and manned by Shans. At 
Yua-thit, a company of Shans recognized us and seemed pleased to see us. ‘They 
saw us, they said, at Thongzai, and could hardly believe that we had gone to Thein- 
nee and Monai, and got to that place so soon. , 

We made a long stop at Mah-oo, to favor Ko Too, who has a wife and family six 
or eight miles inland. He went with us to Shan land, and proved a very useful bore; 
trying our patience on the one hand, and watching well the ponies at night on thfe 
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other. He is remarkable for taking his own time to do things, if indeed he does them 
at all. He is a shirk of shirks, and as greedy to get what he does not earn and does not 
deserve, as he is skillful in shifting the work he is paid todo. He has one wife and 
family in the city, and another up here. Moung Mo, who also went with us from 
Oungpenla to Shan land, is with us, —a pleasant and useful man for land travelling, 
but no boatman. 


Scenery on the Way. — We passed into the lower Pyouk-dwin or defile before 
night. The banks high and precipitous in places, the west bank rocky; the river is 
narrow, water deep and current easy. The scenery here is more like that of the 
New England rivers, or of the Hudson, or of the Delaware above Trenton, and in 
parts approaches that of the Susquehanna. But in grand and rugged beauty, wild 
extremes, rocky magnificence, sustained variety and striking contrast, the scenery 
even of the second defile, (far superior to the first,) falls below that of the St. Law- 
rence, the Delaware, and the Susquehanna. Slept at Kya Byng, on the west bank. 
There were many carts from the country with paddy, and many boats waiting to take 
it away. Had a large company to hear ; they seemed kind and respectful and lis- 
tened well. Talked till late and gave books. 

To mention every village by name, and describe what was said and done, would be 
too much like telling the same story over and over, For twenty-five or thirty days, 
our work and our experience were so much the same, so far as stopping at villages 
and preaching are concerned, that a view of one day would give an idea of all. 


Burman Regatta, 6.— We arrived at The-ya-daw, about one or two, Pp. Mm. Here 
were hundreds of boats and thousands of people. There is a small village on each 
side of the river. In the middle of the river is a small island, with an old pagoda in 
the centre, and three or four small kyoungs on the outer edze. This is said to be the 
most sacred place in all the region, and once a year a great festival is held. This 
great annual celebration was in full blast when we arrived. No town of any impor- 
tance from Mandelay to Bahmo, that has not a boat and crew to represent it on this occa- 
sion; there are many from Mandelay. The finest racing boats of the country are here, 
large and small: but I saw none engaging in the contests with less than twenty men; 
some had as many as eighty or a hundred to paddle. They do not row, but paddle. 
The boats are very long, and the narrowest, wide enough for a row of men to sit on 
each side as close together as they can be and use the paddle well. The paddles of 
each boat are of uniform size, small, light, but strong, and, like the boats, are models 
of beauty and workmanship. All the boats are decked with flags and streamers of 
the gayest colors, and the larger ones have a band of music on board, and two or three 
or more theatricals, who have so far doffed the human and donned the animal, that 
they look some as you might fancy tigers would look, with their skins stripped down to 
their hind quarters, and two bamboos stuck into their bodies for legs; — as they would 
be likely to twist and writhe and grin and growl, so do these theatricals. The sloping 
hill-sides and banks are lined with tents for more than half a mile, and thousands of 
Burmans, Shans, Kaeloos, and Toungthoos, in their holiday plames, with gongs and 
bells, and many wind instruments, enter into the high-toned proprieties of the time and 
place, with a will and a dash, that tell you plainly there are no weak nerves, doubt- 
ful minds, and half hearts there. As ten or fifteen of these fine boats, gracefully and 
slowly move up from the island, all hands singing and striking with their paddles to the 
time of the music, flags flying, theatricals performing, the vast crowd on shore appears 
to be in sympathy. And as the boats, in the most beautiful order, round to and fall 
in abreast, half a mile above, and move down to the point where the race begins, the whole 
concourse seems to be in a state of pleasant suspense and joyous expectation. But as 
the signal is given, the exertion and excitement commences, and increases in intensity 
till the island is reached, during which time the river is a bed of spray and foam, the 
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air is rent with the tumultuous sounds of human voices, which, blending into one pro- 
longed tremendous shout of five or ten minutes, makes the very mountains tremble. It 
is curious to watch the multitude on shore; so fully do they enter into the struggle of 
the boatmen, that you will see men, women and children with their bodies and arms 
in violent motion as if really paddling. From the great excitement one would sup- 
pose there must be betting, but I do not think that was the case. 

I wanted to get to the sacred island; but the crowd and jam in that direction were 
too great to allow me to attempt it. Shans formed a large portion of this great throng, 
but they came mostly on foot and had nothing to do, as far as I could see, with the 
boat racing, but they contributed their full share of instrumental and vocal sounds. 
The music of the bells on the island was clearly distinguished during the afternoon 
and night; a great variety of sounds, yet all seemed full, sweet and melodious. [ 
think there was not a minute during all. the time we were there, that bells were not 
sounding, and I presume this was continued for three days and nights. On my way 
down I spent an hour on the island, and I feel sure ‘that this was originally a Shan 
shrine, that these bells, nine in all, though only eight are suspended, are Shan bells. 
I think moreover, they must have been intended to illustrate the sounds of the musi- 
cal scale of eight notes. I think at all events they very nearly answer that purpose, 
and there must have been a design about it. These bells were about fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches across the mouth, and eighteen to twenty inches high. The pagoda is 
very old, and kyoungs too are nearly in ruins from age. The Shans once had full 
sway over all this country, and no doubt were the founders of these works. The 
large numbers of Shans, and some as far as Thongzai and Theban, that attended this 
festival, would indicate that it is especially sacred to them. 


Tame Fishes. — But I must here mention something else that I saw on my way 
down to this place, and tell a “ fish story.” I had read what Mr. Oldham wrote about 
the tame fish at this place, and spoke about going to see them on our way up, but for 
the crowd and noise. On coming down, we reached the little island, the sun an 
hour high. I had spoken about stopping to see the fish, and told the men pleasantly, 
they must have lots of rice to feed them. Before our boat was made fast, the Karen boy, 
and all in fact shouted, the fish have appeared! And such a lot of huge, ugly, stupid 
fish! I should pronounce them the bull-head family, from two to four feet long, with 
enormous stomachs and mouths large enough to take a rice chatty eight or ten in- 
ches in diameter. They came at our call, and would lift their heads nearly two feet 
out of the water. They seemed to like the men to stroke them with their hands. Ten 
or fifteen might be seen at once on either side of the boat, lifting their heads with 
mouths wide open above the water. Our men fed them two pots of rice, making it 
into large balls before giving it to them. I confess I was doubly disappointed in what 
I saw. I did not much expect to see any fish. I certainly was not prepared to see so 
many very large animals, and so tame and free from fear. A number of boats, ten or 
fifteen during the hour we were there, stopped, called and fed the sacred fish, went up 
and tapped the bells, shekoed to the priests, &c. I wanted to get some clue to the 
history of that remarkable fish family; but all I could learn was “ they had always 
been there, and always been as they now are.” I suggested that these fish were much 
like the Poongyees in their habits; they did not seem to work, must be fed with rice, 
were held in high favor, &. May it not be, I further suggested gravely, that these 
fish were formerly Poongyees who occupied these sacred kyoungs? The youngsters 
were inclined to agree with me, but the old priests shook their heads and said, “ Poon- 
gyees did not travel backwards.” “These fish were less than men.” “ Poongyees 
would either be men in some very honorable position (in the next state of being), or 
else better than men, that is nats,” &c. This position was badly chosen, all their 
books being against it. Gaudama himself experienced many retrogradations, slipping 
back into and through many hells. 

: [To be continued.] 
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HAlssion to Ravens. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. VAN METER. 


The Pwo Association, Bassein. Bas- 
sein, March 4, 1869.— We have just 
returned from another of our Pwo Ka- 
ren annual meetings. I will only at- 
tempt to tell a little of what we saw and 
heard. Pen cannot portray the feelings. 
Ask a mother, who has returned after a 
long absence from her children! Ask a 
teacher, who sees those for whom he has 
labored growing strong and repaying those 
efforts. Ask the Sabbath-school laborer, 
when reforms and conversions have fol- 
lowed years of patient toil! Ask the pas- 
tor, who sees “ the work of the Lord pros- 
pering in his hands!” 


How a New Church was Raised up. 
The meeting convened at one of our 
new churches, raised up entirely within 
the past four years, or nearly all since I 
left for America. Mr. Van Meter’s first 
visit there was made in the early part of 
1865. Good old Taling, who is now gone 
to his reward, in company with his wife 
and a few of the young people of his vil- 
lage who had studied with us, among them 
several of our best girls, and Thah Saing, 
who is now the young pastor and was last 
year ordained, had been to the place in 
one of their missionary excursions; and, 
finding some interest, asked the teacher, 
as is often done in such cases, to add his 
influence and aid. After a season of 
preaching, visiting and talking with a 
goodly company who had given him their 
attention, the teacher retired, wearied, to 
his bed. In a few hours he was awakened 
by a great noise and loud talking, which 
he supposed, of course, was occasioned by 
an attack of robbers. After a time, all 


became quiet and he slept on. In the 
morning he found that the whole company, 
who had been called together by the old 
grandfather, had decided ‘not to wor- 
ship at that time,” and had dispersed to 
their various homes, and that was what 
the noisy talking was about. They would 
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not listen to him, and were wrangling 
among themselves. A hopeless case it 
seemed just then, like other disappoint- 
ments. He could not even persuade the 
old man who had heard the gospel years 
ago from Mr. Abbott, and had “all the 
time believed it, and tried to pray,” to go 
forward in baptism, and a public profession 
of Jesus. ‘Might not his children and 
friends be influenced to follow, if he would 
be bold and decided?” Mr. V. now says, 
“IT suppose the old man knew more about 
Karen nature than I did, though it was a 
pretty sore trial to me at the time. He 
had got the subject before their minds, 
and hy waiting a little while patiently, a 
good number soon decided to join him, 
and they went forward together; while, 
he said, ‘if he should have gone forward 
at that time, they would all have left him, 
and his influence would have been lost 
over them.’” We do not often see so 
much of the clan spirit among the Pwo 
Karens ; more frequently, they begin to 
worship, one man, or one woman, or one 
house, in a place. 


The Little Protégée. Not long after 
that first visit, the teacher was asked to 
go again; and in the course of the year 
he baptized the old patriarch and a good- 
ly number of his descendants. The young 
preacher, Thah Saing, has labored there 
ever since. As J was coming away, he 
brought to me his eldest daughter, a girl 
about nine years of age, saying he would 
give her to the mamma; for he wanted 
her to have every advantage for study. 
He wanted the mamma to train her in all 
things, and, as she was but a child, she 
would of course sometimes need discipline. 
We talked some of the care the teacher 
and mamma had taken of him, for he was 
with us in different capacities in study 
and in work for several years, and was 
perhaps one of the most difficult ones we 
have ever had to polish. His daughter 
seems a dear, affectionate little girl, just 
the one | like to call “ Incir Gordon,” and 
to be supported by Mrs. Boardman and a 
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society of little girls in Dr. Boardman’s 
church, Philadelphia. I wish we had a 
good many other such little girls and a 
good many other such patrons. To a 
great extent the pupils can be had, and 
the laborers can be had, if the support 
can be found. 

This year the paddy crop in that vil- 
lage is almost an entire failure, and we 
were glad to be able to aid Thah Saing 
from the money contributed by the friends 
in Hatboro church, Pa. He made nocom- 
plaint when asked what he was to do for 
his rice; but said he must go and work in 
the field or in the jungles, cutting bam- 
boos and cane for sale, like the others. 
But the timely aid will save so much more 
of his precious time for the work of preach- 
ing; and he has under his charge, aided 
by another young preacher and his noble 
working deacons, four different villages 
and the surrounding country. The old 
patriarch was about among the people, 
quite vigorous for a man of his years, al- 
though almost entirely deaf from age, and 
his face beamed with gladness as he con- 
stantly told how rejoiced he was that all 
his children were becoming Christians. 
“ These are all my children, teacher mam- 
ma,” including brothers, sisters, sons and 
daughters, nephews and nieces and their 
descendants. 


A Joyful Scene. As we stayed with the 
church one day after the close of the 
meeting, the only remaining two families 
of the village sent word to us that if we 
would come and hold religious service in 
their houses, they would thus publicly de- 
clare that they had changed religions and 
would henceforth walk with their brethren. 
We went, and in both cases husband and 
wife seemed earnest and united, and 
brought forward their children to join in 
the consecration and to kneel in prayer 
for the first time to the God who made 
them. One man fairly trembled, and 
looked as though he feared the incensed 
nats would be avenged upon him, as he 
handed the bottle to the teacher to be cast 
away and broken. The oldest child, a 
girl of about fourteen years, listened most 
attentively, as did the parents, while Miss 
Higby and I taught her about praying ; 


and the thought that they were henceforth 
to ask their Heavenly Father for all they 
want, just as children ask their parents, 
seemed clear and precious to them. One 
dear little baby reached its arms so loy- 
ingly from its mother, and clung so to us, — 
the strange white faces, —that my heart 
involuntarily lifted in prayer that God 
would sanctify it from its earliest life. 
Ah! how much prayer is needed for them, 
Christians, new worshippers and heathen, 
—and, not less, for their teachers. Our 
Missionary Magazine should be read with 
prayer. We want prayer for immediate 
blessings, and for enlargement of the 
blessings we do receive. 


A Living Church — Education. This isa 
young church, but full of life, and possessed 
of a great deal of strength in its noble work- 
ing members, especially its deacons. In 
accordance with one of our most cherished 
plans, and with a resolution from the 
Committee on schools that all should make 
greatly increased effort, for education, &c., 
this church resolved to commence three 
schools in separate parts of their field. 
To accomplish this object, it was absolute- 
ly necessary that we should be able to 
assist some, which we gladly did, with 
funds committed to our trust by friends in 
America. After schools are established, 
and attain to such a grade, Government 
will assist, so that we may hope not to 
need so much help in that department 
after a few years. Government is much 
more ready to assist schools in the 
Burmese and English languages, than in 
the dialects of the smaller tribes. Chris- 
tians must give the gospel and its blessings 
to the poor and friendless. 


The Annual Meeting. This meeting 
was by far the largest I haye ever seen 
among the Pwos, and characterized by a 
spirit of earnest piety and love, and es- 
pecially of missionary zeal, fully equal to 
anything I have ever witnessed at cur 
Associations, when including all the field 
of Sgaus and Pwos. Only about an hour 
at the close of one of the evening meet- 
ings, was given to questions of discipline, 
which we have often felt have taken far 
too large a place in our great meetings 
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A great proportion of the time was devoted 
to earnest prayer and conference. 

The number present would be about 
two thirds of the whole of the Pwo church 
members, and on the Sabbath a hundred 
or more Sgaus came in, making the con- 
gregation upwards of five hundred. Sev- 
eral of the Sgau preachers were with us, 
and seemed pleased and grateful for what 
God was doing among the Pwos. While 
[was urging the company of preachers 
around me to greater effort and liberality 
in giving, I remarked that almost every- 
where we went we saw much to encour- 
age us; we were made very happy by 
their earnest spirit of prayer, their love for 
the kingdom of Christ, and their labors for 
the heathen. In all these respects, and 
in all that pertains to the healthy condition 
of the churches, it seemed to me so far as 
I could judge they were fully equal 
to the Sgaus.! “ O yes,” replied one of the 
best of the Syau preachers, who had been 
present at the Sgau meeting just closed, 
and who attended every session with the 
Pwos, “ I think so, mamma, that they are 
fully equal, and in their earnest prayers 
and their labors for the heathen, they do 
more according to their number than do 
we.” 

All the churches except one, sent let- 
ters, and more or less of their members; 
and in the case of thisone it was not owing 
to indifference, or to the want of enough 
that was pleasant and encouraying to re- 
port, as we know, because Miss Higby, 
and a company of native preachers and 
scholars, had just returned from a visit 
there. ‘They were without a pastor, and 
a number of their prominent members 
were ill, which was probably the occasion 
of their disappointment in not being able 
to attend. It is well certainly to use great 
caution about receiving candidates for bap- 
tism: still I could not but feel, that with 
churches so active there really must be 
many among them, especially children of 
the Christians, who are proper subjects, 
and that attention has not been suflicient- 

ly paid to this particular during the year 
that will be now reported. Mr. V. pro- 
1Except that they had not yet fully formed 


the habit of giving for the support of the gospel 
and for schools. 
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posed to the pastors and the ordained men 
to inquire more into this. 


Work among Heathen Karens. * But the 
point of special interest in the remarks of 
almost every one who spoke, — and nearly 
one half of the time was given to remarks 
and prayer,—was the work they had 
personally performed among the heathen, 
either those near to them or more re- 
mote. Anything like so large an amount 
of such visiting by the same number of 
churches we have never known in_ this 
district, during our missionary life; and 
many, especially of the young men, spoke 
in earnest terms of consecrating them- 
selves more unreservedly to the work. 
So large was the number who claimed the 
time for speaking, that Thah Bwah, who 
has long been one of our most efficient 
missionary pastors, and not less this year 
than previously, fuund no time for his re- 
port. One young man, who has been 
for several years with Mr. Van Meter, 
and is to enter the Theological School next 
term, had been among the successful ones. 
Soon after the close of our last school sea- 
son, 1 met him at his own village and in- 
quired what he intended doing between 
that and the time for the Theological 
School to commence. He replied he must 
work in different ways; fishing, trading, 
&c., to get money to clothe himself for the 
year. I replied, “ That does not please 
me; you are now qualified to be very use- 
ful, and your people are perishing all 
about you without the gospel. Ihave a 
little means for the spread of the gospel, in 
trust from Christian friends in America. I 
would not misemploy one piece ; will you 
go and work for them, if I will help you 
half of what you will need, and your own 
brothers and sisters will try and help you 
to the remainder ?” He was relieved and 
glad, and has been laboring ever since as 
a missionary. I wish you could have 
heard him as he told as rapidly as he 
could— for others were waiting their 
turn — of the different places he had vis- 
ited,— almost everywhere, as in the case 
of the other workers, meeting many who 
listened well. O, if our people could read 
as do the Burmans, it seems as though with 
their readiness to listen the work would be 
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done speedily ; but many are required o 
teach in all these separate places and fam- 
ilies. 
In one place an aged woman, who had 
many years ago heard and believed, and 
really attempted to live as a Christian, 
but was hindered from keeping the Sab- 
bath and other Christian requirements by 
her heathen husband, handed him a rupee 
for the chapel to be built in town, saying 
that she hoped henceforth to be faithful. 
At the last village, where he had spent the 
most time, and a long distance from his 
home, he found a Burman kyoung, or 
temple, deserted by its votaries and 
in possession of the Karens, (a village of 
twelve or fifteen houses,) who unanimous- 
ly said he should have it as a Christian 
chapel, and they would learn and would 
worship with him if he would be their 
teacher. The time remaining to the com- 
mencement of the school in Rangoon he 
proposed to spend with them, and to take 
his sister with him that she might remain 
and carry on the work during his absence. 
He thought the people particularly sin- 
cere, and we hope that arrangement will 
be carried out, as it will give an opening 
for another of our fine young women to 
labor efficiently, as their hearts prompt 
them to do, for God and the heathen. 


Something to do. I think it will bea 
pleasure to some individual or Sabbath- 
school to assist Yan Gyn through his The- 
ological course, and perhaps afterwards, for 
a w ye rs, until he shall have gathered 
a church around him. Or, perhaps some 
one will like to specify some aid with 
which to meet the expenses of looking 
after this new interest until they become 
established. We shallexpect Yan Gyn to 
spend part of his annual vacations with 
them. I mention these objects, because 
friends have often said to me, “If we 
could only know particulars about some 
special 0» ect we should labor with a great 
de.| more zeal in supporting it.” 


Efforts of Native Females. The most 
interesting feature of the year’s work is 
the pait which our Christian women, the 
members of these churches, are taking. 
This is not altogether a new thing, as we 


see notices of their efforts in Mr. V.’s let. 
ters for several years past, and they had also 
previously labored a good deal in connec. 
tion with us. But this year a new impulse 
has been given to their efforts, and many 
of them have done most nobly. I cannot 
refrain from mentioning something con- 
nected with the same village of which Yan 
Gyn is a member, and in which his sister 
shares a part. The mother-in-law of the 
pastor of that church is one of our best 
women, a true “mother in Israel.” | 
have often told incidents of her life and 
Jabors to friends in America. Just about 
the time the Christian sisters in Union 
Park Church, Chicago, were taking up her 
support, that she might give herself exclu- 
sively to the work of a Bible-reader, God 
was, by affliction, preparing her for great- 
er usefulness in His service; her husband 
died. When on our way from Rangoon to 
our Bassein home, we spoke to her about 
it, and asked her response. She replied, 
“ O the mamma does not know how weak 
and feeble I am; while my husband lived, 
I felt that with him I could do something; 
but I have now no earthly one to lean 
upon; and I often feel that I shall not long 
survive him. I am like a withered reed; I 
can do nothing.” Her friends told me she 
was so absorbed with her grief they were 
anxious for her reason, if not also for her 
life. I reminded her of some of the prom- 
ises, and of that stronger than an earthly 
arm she had to lean upon. I told her 
that those Christian sisters far away longed 
to do something that her poor heathen 
countrymen might know God and be 
saved. They could not leave their homes 
to come to them, but had decided upon 
her as their representative ; would she ac- 
cept the trust, while they contribute to her 
support that she might not be obliged to 
labor constantly for herself and family ? I 
did not wish her to reply at that time, but 
to pray over it. A few months after that, 
when she attended the Missionary Con- 
vention with us, she assured me she had 
“decided to devote herself unreservedly 
to the blessed work of laboring to save 
souls.” She had already commenced, and 


since then, has been constantly engaged 
in the work. She spent a half day with 
me in the boat, and almost the whole time 
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was given to her recital of visits and la- 
bors, many of them deeply interesting. 
In speaking of her own feelings she said, 
« Mamma, when I first began to worship, if 
I tried to talk with any one about religion, 
I could hardly say anything ; it appeared 
as though I was ashamed ; I would be 
covered with perspiration all over, and 
would forget what I wanted to say ; but I 
feel so differently now; I want to talk 
about Jesus all the time; I can never get 
through. I want to dismiss all care about 
worldly things, and labor with all my 
might for the heathen. When I think 
that God put it into the hearts of Christian 
friends in America to give the means 
needed for my food and clothes, I feel very 
grateful, and that a great responsibility 
rests upon me.” 

At this meeting she gave a long letter 
reporting her work, and by request, re- 
lated somewhat of her missionary tours to 
her brethren and sisters. She had been 
going almost constantly, sometimes by 
land, sometimes by boat, sometimes in 
company with the pastor of the church, or 
some young preacher, sometimes nearly 
alone, but generally with a company of the 
young women of the village. One of their 
last visits was made by nearly thirty, old 
and young. The enthusiasm and activity of 
that church, and several of the others, re- 
minded me of a certain model church and 
Sabbath-school in Philadelphia, I might 
say, also, of Chicago, and of many other 
places in our loved land. Everywhere 
Christians who work love to work. 


. Fruits of Feeble Efforts. In the early 
part of the dry season, Miss Watson and 
Miss Higby made a trip to the jungle. It 
was to this village, Mong Thah. They went 
with some misgivings. When we said to 
them, “ You do not know the amount of 
good your example and presence may do. 
We would not urge you; but if you are in- 
clined to go, we are sure it will do good” — 
they replied, “ It seems hardly to be ex- 
pected that we should do any particular 
good by going, as we can hardly communi- 
cate at allwith the people; we go to get good, 
to learn the language, that we may be able 
to labor in the future.” While they were 
there this same Bible woman, Nang Whah 
VOL. XLIX. 23 
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Thang, took them to a heathen village 
where the people listened well, and 
begged all to come again. A good com- 
pany of the people of the village went with 
them. In speaking of their missionary la- 
bors at the meeting, several from that vil- 
lage, especially a young preacher who has 
been living very quietly for several years 
since he graduated at the Theological 
Seminary, said, “* When we saw the mam- 
mas who had come all the way from their 
country to labor for us, and saw them go 
and get very tired in their labors among the 
heathen, although they could hardly talk 
at all, we felt ashamed, and that we ought 
to pity the heathen, who are our own kin- 
dred, more, and that we would go to 
work.” He reported two different places, 
the results of his labors, ready to worship 
and asking for some one to teach them. 


JOURNAL OF Mr. VAN METER. 


The Two Associations. Basséin, March 
17, 1869.— The annual meetings of 
both the Sgau and Pwo Associations 
were held near the beginning of this 
month. They were appointed for con- 
secutive weeks as usual, the Sgau from 
Thursday to Sunday of the last week in 
February, and the Pwo from Thursday 
to Sunday of the week following. The 
places of meeting were more than one 
hundred miles apart. The place of the 
Sgau meetings was away to the east, half 
way to Rangoon ; that of the Pwo meet- 
ings was some thirty miles north of Bas- 
sein. Iwas the only one of the mission- 
aries who attended both meetings, and 
this was accomplished on my part not 
without labor. To reach the Sgau 
Association, I started as soon as possible 
after daylight on Monday, the first eight 
miles on foot and the rest of the way in a 
small row-boat, going both by night and 
day, with only short stops at intervals for 
taking rest and food until Thursday morn- 
ing. Returning, went to my boat on Sun- 
day night, in order for a very early start 
on Monday. I reached Bassein near noon 
of Wednesday. 

Here I found Mrs. V. with her prepara- 
tions all made and a large boat in read- 
iness, waiting to start by the next up 
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tide, early in the evening. We reached 
the place of landing about midnight. At 
dawn, carts were found waiting by the 
river side to take the ladies, children, and 
our luggage over what remained of the 
route by land, a distance of five miles, 
Mrs. V. and Miss Higby and the children 
got through with little fatigue, or incon- 
venience. They enjoyed the meeting 
very much, and did the best of service. 
They were not so fortunate on their re- 
turn however. One of the bullocks had 
got maimed in the foot, and was not able 
to draw. Buffaloes we tried, but not one 
of these ugly creatures could be got near 
the cart while they were init. All had to 
walk to the boat ; and this, after the labor 
and fatigue of the mecting, was too much, 
and Miss H. was ill for a few days in con- 
sequence. 

The attendance at both meetings was 
much less than that reported for last 
year, only about one half, or from 500 to 
600. There were several reasons for 
this; one was the fact that being leap 
year, when an entire month is intercalated 
according to the Buimese calendar, the 
meetings fell some two weeks earlier than 
in 1868, and many had not yet completed 
their harvesting. Another and perhaps 
more serious hinderance was the occur- 
rence of a raw unseasonable rain on the 
previous week, which added much to the 
labors and care of the farmers. The dis- 
tance also prevented many. Most of the 
delegates had been travelling, like my- 
self, for three days and nights, and some 
five, and of course were much fatigued. 


The Sgau Association. Among other 
things missed at this meeting was the 
large company of young men and women 
who had been trained in singing, and 
added so much to the life and pleasure of 
the meeting last year. We were surprised 
and pleased by the unlooked for arrival 
of Dr. Stevens on Thursday afternoon. 
Mah Kay, the pastor, had written to him 
an urgent invitation to attend. All were 
delighted to see him and hear him, so well 
prepared as he always is with instructive 
and profitable discourse. He left us on 
Saturday, saying that however pleasant it 
might be, he could not spare more time, 


while there was so much to be done 
among the Burmans and so few to do it, 
The number of preachers present was 
thirty-seven, of whom were Sgaus thirty. 
one, Pwos four,and Burmans two. Almost 
all the churches were heard from by let. 
ters ; to get which at this time special 
efforts have been made by br. Carpenter, 
With few exceptions they were favorable 
in tone and statement. The subject of 
schools was the prominent one at this 
meeting, br. C. being very desirous to give 
a new and vigorous start to all school oper- 
ations, whether in city or jungle. To this 
department he has devoted much thought. 
The people responded heartily to all his 
proposals, and judging from the spirit 
shown at this time, the prospect is very 
encouraging for the future. Nor have 
they been slow since in fulfilling pledges 
then given, as to furnishing money and ma- 
terial. The Sgau churches in Bassein 
take the precedence of all the churches in 
Burmah. As an instance, one church, in 
addition to other contributions, has fur 
nished over 6,000 thatch for the school 
building. The cost of this is Rs, 20 per 


thousand, and the transportation would be 
as much, making for this one item alone, 


Rs. 240, or more than $100. The con- 
tributions and expenditures of several of 
the churches, I noted were upwards of Rs, 
1,000. 

A novel structure was erected for the 
accommodation of guests. It was a large 
shed, some two hundred feet !ong by forty 
broad. It was made of bamboos and 
mats. This was intended simply as a 
lodging place. A large addition was also 
made to the chapel for the meetings of the 
Association. In the line of provisions, 
plantains (bananas) were furnished in 
great abundance, both green and dried. 
Hundreds of acres are planted with the 
banana along the streams in this part of 
the country. This furnished quite an at- 
traction to the young people especially, 
who, as one of the preachers said, imagin- 
ed that the ground was covered with the 
dried plantains, while the trees were load- 
ed with green ones. 


Pwo Karen Association. This was held 
at anew village on a stream running to 
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the northeast and entering the Bassein 
river, fifteen miles above the city of Bas- 
sien. The church was formed here in 
1865 and now numbers forty-three, with a 
total Christian community of about one 
hundred. 

Ihad looked for a large attendance. The 
place is central and easy of access. I was 
disappointed, as only about five hundred, 
not half the number expected, were 

nt. The reasons given for the small 
attendance at the Sgau meeting, except- 
ing that of distance, would apply here. 
Another still more serious was that the 
people here were much crippled, having 
lost almost their entire crop of rice by a 
flooding of that part of the country. And 
the rice is their all. 

Every church but one was represented 
both by letter and delegates. All but 
three of the pastors were present, and 
with few exceptions took part in the ex- 
ercises of the meeting. Much of the time 
was spent in conference, prayer, and 
preaching. Mrs. V. and Miss Higby had 
meetings with women each day excepting 
Sunday, during the hour preceding the 
exercises of the Association, at which 
many of the women took an active part. 


Subjects of Discussion. Two sub- 
jects claimed chief attention at this time, 
viz., schools and the home mission work. 
Much was said and done as to the former. 
Special effort was called for, in order to 
increase the number of scholars and 
amount of contributions both for city and 
village schools. The impulse thus given 
has already extended to many villages, 
and schools have been established in sev- 
eral for the dry season. A most pleasing 
fact also to many will be that seven of 
these schools are under the care of young 
women, 

But the subject of absorbing interest 
was that of direct labor for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. This was the prevail- 
ing theme from first to last. Many had 
engaged in this work, both men and 
women, And chief among the latter is 
Nang Whah Thang, who is supported by 
the Union Park Church, Chicago. They 
had visited villages in all parts of the dis- 
trict, and almost everywhere met a cordial 
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reception. In several, assurances the most 
positive were given, that the people were 
anxious and ready to become Christians. 
The Pwo alone received the names of 
more than one hundred, and at least two 
hundred were thus pledged as adherents 
of the * white book.” The actual num- 
ber of new worshippers, as given in the 
church letters, is only thirty-four. A 
more careful computation, including places 
at a distance from any church, would, I 
think, show a much larger number. The 
number of baptisms reported is thirty- 
three, the total of expenditures and con- 
tributions is Rs. 2,582. 


Casting away the Idols. A cheering 
incident, and one beautifully in harmony 
with the spirit and character of the meet- 
ing, occurred on Monday. Nearly all 
the visitors had left, many adieus spoken, 
and many hands shaken, when a messen- 
ger came to say that two more houses in 
this village had just now decided to be- 
come Christians. They wished us to go 
and dash to pieces for them the bottle so 
long used in making offerings to the spirits 
of the “ dark world,” as the Karens them- 
selves express it. This was a work that 
we were delighted to execute. Both 
houses were visited, appropriate exercises 
were held in each, with many earnest 
words and prayers. Then the venerated 
vessels, so often used in their heathen 
worship, were handed to us, and dashed 
to pieces on the spot. There was no 
trifling; the people were thoroughly in 
earnest, and felt that this was a most crit- 
ical moment in their lives. We would on 
some accounts have preferred to bring 
away unbroken the bottles in question, as 
mementos for friends at a distance ; but 
their utter destruction seemed the best 
course under the circumstances. , These 
were the only remaining heathen families. 
The entire village is now a Christian 
community. 


Death of a Native Preacher. One 
more item closes the record, whether sad 
or joyful, 1 hardly know. The people of 
the village speak of it with gladness. 
Shah Qo, the preacher who brought us the 
intelligence, and asked us to go with him 
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to perform the deed above related, has 
since then finished his work on earth. 
He passed away quietly at midnight of 
Saturday, the 7th inst. There had been 
no sickness, no warnings. He has, we 
doubt not, entered into the “ joy of his 
Lord.” 


Lerrer From Mr. Brayton. 


The Association — Monthly Concert. 
Kemendine, March 12, 1869. — I have just 
returned from our annual Association. 
Every church was fully represented, and 
a good spirit pervaded all the meetings, — 
no discordant sound having been heard, or 

unpleasant manifestation seen. 
Among the interesting points of the meet- 
ing, one was the interest manifested in the 
monthly concert of prayer for missions. 
This was commenced last year. Out of 
the fourteen churches composing the As- 
sociation, nine reported that the monthly 
concert had been observed every month. 
Three others observed it every month their 
pastor was with them; but when he was 
away, preaching to the heathen, they had 
no one, as they supposed, to take the lead 
of such a meeting. One pastor was ab- 
sent thus two months, and one five months, 
One small church reported, “ We did not 
comprehend the idea, and having no 
preacher, we did not observe it last year ; 
but now we understand it, we will make 
an effort to do so this year.” 

Last year one objection was started, that 
some churches are so scattered, they can- 
not get together every month. But it was 
remarked that those who cannot get to the 
chapel, can still pray and lay aside their 
contributions at home. So this year one 
church reported that one family thus sit- 
uated had observed the time by prayer 
and contributions, and as the result sent in 
sixteen rupees; another six, and another 
five, to the treasurer of the church. 

Another encouraging fact, gathered 
from the letters of the churches, was their 
desire and determination to keep them- 
selves free from unworthy members. An 
unusual number, fourteen, had been ex- 
cluded. One new interest started by the 
baptism of six heads of families in a popu- 
lous region far from Christians. 
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Statistics. Ordained preachers, 3; un- 
ordained, 25; churches, 14; baptized, 30; 
excluded, 14; died, 10; present number, 
850. Contributions to Home Mission So- 
ciety, Rs. 475; Burmah Baptist Mission- 
ary Convention, Rs. 234-3-9; Normal 
School in town (not yet completed), Rs. 
800; total, Rs. 1,009-3-9. 

They seem increasingly interested in 
Sau Kwain’s mission to Siam, and it stirs 
them up to prayer and contributions for 
his support. 

PAissfon to Burmans, 
Lerrer FRoM Mr. 


Baptisms — Church Organized. Bas- 
sein, April 24, 1869.— Five years ago 
I spent a few days in Kyun-pyau, a 
town of about 4,000 inhabitants, in the 
northeastern part of the Bassein district. 
While there, I met an old man, Oomyat 
Koung, an extensive farmer, who resides 
a little distance from the town, and who 
bore the title of Kyoungtaga, that is, the 
builder of a kyoung, or monastery. He 
said that he had expended large sums, 
and, according to the religious system of 
his forefathers, had acquired much merit; 
but that the more he did and studied on 
the subject, the less he felt satisfied with 
himself and his fitness to die. He re- 
ceived a copy of the New Testament and 
a number of tracts, which he continued to 
read and study; but it was long before 
the language of his heart was that of 
Wesley when he wrote, — 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


“ Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee.” 


For six or eight months, he has openly 
declared his belief in the living, eternal 
God, and his faith and trust in Christ. I 
have visited the town once each year the 
past five years,and many others have 
heard the truth. 

March 28.— Four weeks ago, I baptized 
the old man and six others (all but one 
heads of families) and that day they and 
two more whom I baptized four years ago, 
were organized into a church, and for the 
first time observed the Lord’s Supper. 
Before I left, they resolved to commence 
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at once and erect a small building that 
they could use as a chapel and school- 
house. 

Thad a letter from them to-day in which 
they say that the timber for the building 
js now all on the ground, and that with 
the aid I will furnish them the building 
will be completed in two months. Eight 
others in that place have renounced idol- 
atry and profess faith in Christ. Some 
of these, before I left, expressed a desire 
to be baptized; but I thought it better 
for them to wait until they could more 
clearly “give a reason of the hope” 
within them. 


Fourteen more Baptized. On last Sab- 
bath morning, April 18th, I baptized four- 
teen more in Kyun-ma nai, a village of 
about 1,500 inhabitants on the Shway- 
loung River in the southeastern part of 
the Bassein district. At sunrise, standing 
on the bow of my canoe, I preached to an 
audience of not less than five hundred 
who assembled on the bank of the river, 
and, at the close of my discourse, as I 
led fourteen of their friends and neighbors 
one after another down into the water, 
they all with quiet, attentive interest wit- 
nessed for the first time the ordinance of 
baptism. Nine of the fourteen are men 
and heads of families. In the afternoon 
these fourteen and four others whom I 
baptized five years ago in a village a few 
miles distant, united and formed a church, 
and in the evening I administered to them 
the Lord’s Supper. 


History of the Work. The history 
of the work in this place is of unusual in- 
terest, and a record of the leading facts 
may increase our faith and encourage us 
to labor in season and out of season, 
whether we see the fruit of our labor or 
not. Six years ago last February, Ko 
Bike, Oo Huin, Oo Soe, and Moung Ach 
went in a little canoe to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association held at Rangoon. 
On their return they stopped one after- 
noon at a house below Pantanau to cook 
their rice. The man of the house was 
absent, but, while the rice was boiling, 
they told the woman and her eight chil- 
dren of the meeting they had been attend- 
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ing, and of the true God whom they had 
learned to worship. 

By the time the rice was disposed of, the 
woman had become so much interested 
that she requested them to remain all 
night and preach to her and her neighbors 
whom she would invite tocome in. They 
did so, and continued preaching and talk- 
ing till after midnight. The next morning 
they left with the family a copy of the tract, 
“The way to Heaven,” written thirty 
years since by br. Comstock. Ko Bike 
and Oo Huin both died some months since, 
without hearing that any good resulted 
from their labors ; but the truth as leaven 
continued to work. The woman and her 
oldest son, now twenty-five years of age, 
continued to read and study the tract, and 
they two began to try to walk in “ The way 
to Heaven,” which it pointed out. They 
think that after about two years they ex- 
perienced a change of heart and were led 
fully to trust in Christ. 

About that time, four years ago, the 
family moved to Kyun-ma nai where they 
now reside. They there showed the tract 
to their neighbors and told them what they 
could about the Eternal God and Jesus 
the Saviour. A number of them grad 
ually became interested, and last January 
the woman, her son, and seven men from 
the village came to Bassein to see me, and 
hear what they must do to be saved. 
They remained four days, and all, before 
they left, wished to be baptized; but I 
wished them to be baptized in the pres- 
ence of their neighbors and friends ; so I 
gave them the New Testament and a 
number of tracts and sent them home. 

I spent last week, with two of our best 
Burman preachers, in their village. We 
had three services each day for preaching, 
at sunrise, at noon, and in the evening. 
The remainder of the time from six in the 
morning until nine in the evening was 
devoted to instructing those who had dis- 
carded Buddhism and wished to know the 
truth in Christ. The whole of Saturday 
afternoon was spent in examining those 
who wished to be baptized. Thirty pre- 
sented themselves as candidates, and, 
though we believe all were sincere, and 
hope that most, if not all, have experi- 
enced a change of heart, yet for various 
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reasons we thought that the baptism of 
sixteen of them had better be deferred 
until we should know more about them 
and until they could be more fully in- 
structed. Fourteen were received and 
baptized the next morning as mentioned 
above. Thus “one soweth and another 
reapeth,” but “both he that soweth and 
he that reapeth will rejoice together,” for 
we are laborers together with God. 

O that we had a number of native 
preachers fitted to feed the lambs of the 
flock, and guide the inquirers, who would 
take charge of these new interests, and, 
under God, carry forward the work ! 


to Assam. 
LETTER From Mr. Comrort. 


Gowahati, March 17, 1869, — Though I 
did not go myself, I tried to have a portion 
of the surrounding country occupied for a 
short season. Therefore I sent Kandura 
out during the month of December among 
the villages to the east and south of Gow- 
ahati. He kept a journal of his brief 


travels, and I give portions of it. 


Journal of a Native Preacher. Dec. 7. 
— Set off from home and reached the vil- 
lage of Patorkoosy. It is situated at the 
foot of the hills, and the inhabitants are 
all Garos. The people were very atten- 
tive to what I said on religion. When I 
explained to them their folly in worship- 
ping imaginary deities, they acknowledged 
the truth of what I said, and confessed 
that it was doubtless in vain that they had 
sacrificed many pigs, goats, fowls, etc. 
to the “ thuts,” or evil spirits. During my 
whole stay, the people, both young and 
old, kept coming to me, and I had the best 
opportunity to tell them of the great love 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ. They seemed 
much pleased to hear the truth. I also 
visited two adjacent villages, Found 
there only three men who could read, but 
gave suitable tracts to them, which they 
gladly read. 

12. — The people of Khana Para were 
all.Garos, and Mikirs. I had here also an 
opportunity to sow the gospel seed, to tell 
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the news of salvation through our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and was listened to very at- 
tentively. 

14. — Went to another Garo and Mikir 
village, Tamooly Koory. Found few peo- 
ple, but they were very willing to hear us, 
I told of the great love of Christ for sin- 
ners, and also of their folly in worshipping 
the deities. 

16.— The village of Bor Bhui is also 
inhabited by Mikirs and Garos. On my 
entrance the people were at first afraid of 
me, and would not allow me any place to 
stop, thinking I was a government servant 
and had come to obtain coolies for the 
government. When I kindly explained 
to them my object, they were fearless and 
gave mea comfortable place for my abode, 
1 found an interesting field. One day one 
of my hearers said to me, “ If we give up 
worshipping the gods, as you have in- 
structed us, will they not at once kill us 
and our children?” My reply was, “ No. 
There is only one, the Supreme God. He 
alone has the whole authority over all 
things on earth and in heaven. All the 
human race are to serve Him only ; and 
as for the remission of sin, all men are to 
take refuge in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the only Son of God, who came into the 
world and died to save them from sin.” 
Then all of them said, “ Yes, this is the 
truest religion.” 

18.— Left for the village of Apori 
Koola. The people are all Mikirs. When 
I entered, the head man came out and 
asked me why I had come, and whether 
the queen had sent me? I said,“ I am not 
sent by the queen, but by God, to tell you 
of His great kindness to you all.” Then 
he and others came from their houses, and 
sat round me to hear what I had to say. 
I spoke as much as possible of the great 
truth, and of God’s great love in our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. I remained three 
days, and the people, morning and even- 
ing, came to me to learn the truth. One 
day a man came to me and said: “ Sir, 
last night my little boy was very ill with 
fever, and my wife often urged me to 
make ‘ pooja’ or some offering to the gods 
in the jungle; but I refused, telling her the 
instructions you had given us the day be- 
fore. If you had not come and said to us 
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that our gods are nothing, I would myself 
have made some offering.” I went to the 
man’s house, and found the child was teeth- 
ing. Then I explained to the man that 
this was the cause of the child’s illness, 
and not, as he supposed, that the gods 
were angry with him and needed some of- 
fering to please them. He seemed to be- 
lieve me, and all the people listened to me 
with great respect. 

21.— Reached a village of Mikirs and 
Laloongs. The Laloongs are inferior to 
the Cacharis. I found here one Hindu, who 
had come on business of his own. One 
evening while I was talking to about ten 
men, he came and sat down in front of me, 
and began to contradict me. I gave suit- 
able replies to his questions, which my 
hearers approved. As my objector could 
read, I begged him to accept some tracts, 
which he gladly did. 

This will give an idea of the nature of 
Kandura’s work while he was absent. It 
continued until the end of the month, with 
change of scene, but little of variation in 
the incidents. The other places he visited 
were Nortap, a village of Hindus and 
Mikirs; Sonapoor, where a large market 
is held; Maliparee, inhabited by Mikirs ; 
and Mon Khooli, a Cachari village. 


Trip toa Fair, On the 27th of Febru- 
ary I made a short trip to Pulorbari, a 
large village, fourteen miles below us on 
the river. A market is held there on Sat- 
urday and Tuesday of each week. Such 
gatherings are good opportunities for 
meeting the people, and I told Kandura 
to make arrangements for our going. He 
procured a “ dug out,” about forty or more 
feet long, in which he put a few things for 
our trip, as also tracts. We started about 
eight o’clock. When within a few miles 
of the place, we could hear the voices of 
villagers from the opposite side of the 
river, who were going in the boats to the 
market. 

The boats were loaded with articles for 
barter, were manned by from eight to fif- 
teen men, rowing in perfect time, the 
strokes of the oars corresponding with the 
accents in expressions repeated from the 
Hindu Shastras, or containing an allusion 
to their god. Their voices sounded far 
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over the water, and when they came near 
us, Kandura could distinguish the sentence 
they used. Suffice it to say that it prob- 
ably referred to a scene in the history of 
one of their gods; one among many illus- 
trations of the shamelessness of Hindu- 
ism. 


Bondage of Idolatry. But it is a sys- 
tem which holds millions in bondage with 
a rigid, iron grasp. The laborer in his 
toil, no less than the devotee in his wor- 
ship, acts in accordance with the rules it 
prescribes for him. It tells a man how and 
when he shall bathe, what and how he 
shall eat. It imposes seemingly endless 
“ burdens, grievous to be borne,” but makes 
escape from them well nigh impossible. 
Indeed it is so artfully framed that in those 
who do most to maintain it, self interest 
is a motive for its preservation. And when 
the selfishness of man is appealed to, when 
the evil tendencies of human nature are 
fostered, rather than obstructed by the 
customs of a religious system, can we won- 
der that a religion of purity and self-deni- 
al finds but little acceptance in a land like 
this? I think not, and I shall not be dis- 
couraged if I see little visible result from 
the humble labor God may enable me 
to perform in this country. 


- Boys’ Courtesy. When we were going 
from the boat to the place where the mar- 
ket was held, an incident occurred which 
amused me considerably. We came upon 
a number of boys, about ten or twelve 
years of age. The sight of a sahib at 
once aroused their curiosity. They hoped 
to obtain a few pice and so arranged 
themselves along the path, and began to 
invoke blessings upon me, in great profu- 
sion. Some of their expressions seemed 
to fall almost spontaneously into a sort of 
rhyme, and I will give what may be called 
a couplet. 


“ Teze bohtir barbok, 
Monor es a hidbi hok.”’ 


It may very freely be rendered — 


His strength increase, let others see; 
His heart’s desire accomplished be. 


I will say that I thought their invoca- 
tion just as effectual as that of their Brah- 
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min countrymen, or gosais, who claim to 
have the power of blessing and cursing 
men. Neither do I doubt that the motive 
which influenced the boys was just as good 
as that which prompts the pretentions of 
their elders. 


Idolatrous Ceremony. We found many 
hundreds of people at the market, and 
everything for sale which the surrounding 
country produces. It happened also to 
be the time when one of the great Hindu 
festivals, the Domjatra, was being held. 
We passed one namghor on our way from 
the boat. We saw another in the busi- 
ness part of the village, and this was the 
centre of attraction for a large crowd of 
people. The namghor is a large build- 
ing, roofed, but not enclosed, in which the 
native musicians employed for the occa- 
sion, beat upon their rude drums and clang 
their cymbols, making to foreign ears any- 
thing but agreeable music. Here also the 
dancers go through their fantastic move- 
ments. Rugs are spread upon the ground, 
on which the chiefs of the occasion may 
sit. I do not know all the ceremonies 
performed here during the festival, which 
lasts five or six days. On the present oc- 
casion the owner, who is an officer under 
the government, and is engaged in super- 
intending the construction of some part 
of the highway between here and Gowal- 
para, had secured the services of a moun- 
tebank, who was a great attraction to the 
people, by his various gymnastic perform- 
ances. The idol was in a little house at 
one end of the namghor, elevated upon 
the “doul.” This latter is of earth, 
square, though not of uniform size. It 
looks like sections of square pyramids of 
graduated sizes, placed one upon another, 
until a height of about five feet is attained. 
On the top of this “doul” is the house of 
the idol, profusely and gaudily decorated. 
Here also the various articles brought as 
offerings to the idols are placed. During 
this festival, a red powder, called here 
“ fakua,” is thrown by the people upon 
each other, and you will sometimes see 
those whose clothes look as though sat- 
urated with blood. The festival closes by 
the owner of the idol forming a procession 
and marching about, visiting the other 
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“douls.” The idols are carried at this 
time, protected from the heat of the sun 
by an umbrella, and refreshed by the 
breeze from a fan vigorously applied by an 
attendant. These things seem very ridic- 
ulous to us, but not so to these deluded 
people. 

On one occasion, when near the nam. 
ghor last referred to, Kandura and I went 
in where we could get a view of the sense- 
less idol in its tawdy decorations. We were 
invited to take a seat and witness the spec- 
tacle so attractive to the people. We 
said we did not come for that purpose. 
The son of the proprietor met us, a young 
man eighteen years old, perhaps. He is 
a student in the government school in this 
place, and can speak English quite well. 
I entered into a little discussion with him, 
as he said it was God they were worship- 
ping, and He had commanded it. I told 
him I would give him just what God had 
said with reference to the very thing they 
were doing, and so read from the Assamese 
catechism the second Commandment. The 
young man sdon ceased to plead any- 
thing but “ custom,” in justification of his 
course. 


Influence of an English Education. 
An English education generally makes a 
Hindu ashamed to justify his idolatry on 
moral grounds. It does not follow that he 
ceases to be an idolater when he gets a 
knowledge of English. Fine attainments 
in that respect, with high ability, may co- 
exist with the most humiliating bondage 
to Hindu superstition. Evidence of that 
was given in the somewhat recent death 
ofa wealthy and very learned Hindu at 
or near Calcutta, who had held high posi- 
tion under the government, and had been 
honored with the * Star of India,” who left 
a large sum of money to endow a profes- 
sorship in a Calcutta University, and also 
bequeathed much for public charities; but 
who still made provision for the endow- 
ment of a family idol by a land revenue 
amounting to about Rs. 16,000 per year. 

Notwithstanding such a case, I believe 
the study of the English language among 
the natives of this country is one of the 
means which God is employing for the un- 
dermining of Hinduism, But though the 
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son gave up the championship of the idol, 
not so the father; and Kandura was: soon 
in warm discussion with him and another 
baboo. But they soon became angry at 
us, when Kandura assured them we did 
not come to revile their religion; we only 
wished them to examine ours carefully, 
and see whether it is not superior to their 
own, because true. But they said, we 
might keep our own and they would theirs. 
Why did we come to disturb them in their 
belief? The leading man also said some 
abusive things, and so we at once left. 
It was useless to stay longer under such 
circumstances. 

O if there was only a spirit of inquiry 
among this people! If they could be in- 
duced to investigate, there would seem 
more hope. But alas! bigoted and apa- 
thetic, no power but a Divine one can 
arouse them and bring them from danger 
to safety, — salvation, from death unto 
life. But confident in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the truth, let us patiently abide 
God’s time. “ He is not slack concerning 
His promise.” The mills of his Divine 
purpose may “ grind slow,” as the Poet has 
said, but grinding also small, they will yet 
crush to dust all that is wrong in Hindu- 
ism. And when the wrong is eliminated, 
speaking in no spirit of disparagement, I 
think but little can be left. When any 
one who bears the name of Christian, acts 
basely or lives wickedly, we can always 
say that Christianity is better and higher 
and purer in its principles than any hu- 
man character except that of its Author. 

The man, whosoever he be, is sinful or 
unworthy, not because of the system he 
professes to believe in, but in spite of it. 
But alas no such extenuation can be 
pleaded for the most of the Hindu system. 
These people in all their glaring moral de- 
formity, are just what it has made them. 

I spent the night at Pulasbari, finding 
very good quarters in a bungalow erected 
by the government for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. They keep a bedstead, 
a table, and two chairs in it all the time. 
A cook-house is also erected, so that if 
travellers have the necessary articles, in- 
cluding a servant for the preparation, they 
may have meals as if at home. Kandura 
spent the night in the boat, rather to his 


discomfort. I took dinner in the evening 
with Mr Ryan, an overseer on the road, 
with whom I had previously been ac- 
quainted in Gowahati. He is building a 
house for himself and said his accommoda- 
tions are always at my service, whenever 
I chose to visit the place. 

In the morning, I started for home, pro- 
posing to stop at Dhoppotallak on the way. 
A market is held there twice a week. 
Bhubon was with me, he having joined me 
at Palorbary. Kandura came by boat. 
Found there a monzadar or tax gatherer. 
Meantime the wind began to blow heavily, 
and the place being on the river bank, 
the air was full of flying sand. The peo- 
ple soon scattered to their homes. We 
took refuge in a building the monzadar 
had recently erected for a school. He 
wished to show his hospitality, and so pro- 
posed tea, brought some plantains, a melon, 
sugar, etc., and as I had brought some 
bread, we made a very good meal. His 
china teapot, plate, knife, and fork, were 
evidence of the change in some of the 
Hindu social customs. Kandura happily 
alluded to it afterward in a long discussion 
with him, and said, as he had adopted 
some of the customs of foreigners he ought 
to accept the best thing they wish to intro- 
duce into this land — their religion. The 
discussion was not without ability on either 
side. I think the monzadar is inclined to 
Brahmo-ism, a form of pure deism which 
is making more or less progress in India. 

On leaving, I thanked him for his kind- 
ness, and then his Hindu ideas appeared 
in his asking me to give him my blessing. 
Their religious teachers are supposed to 
have the power to bless and to curse oth- 
ers, and they think the Padre Sahib sus- 
tains the same relation to foreigners that 
the gooroos do to themselves. I told him 
that no one but God had such power. I 
could neither bless him nor curse him, but 
that I would cherish a spirit of kindness 
for him. 


SIAM. 
Chinese MAission of Wangkok. 
Letrer FROM Dr. DEAN. 
Death of an Aged Christian. We have 
to-day, March 12, attended the funeral of 
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Pechi, a Chinese of eighty years, who has and thought I must stop work, till I went 
been a Christian for a quarter of a cen- to look at the thermometer, and finding 
tury. He has been faithful unto death, the mercury only at 96° in the shade of 
and has gone to receive his crown of life. my verandah, came back to my study 
He had been failing for some weeks, and quite content to write a page of English, 
a few days ago he asked his attendant to by way of recreation, after digging at Chi- 
dress him in his new white garments, as nese all the morning. I am glad that dur- 
he was about to meet his Saviour. The ing these hot days of March and April our 
Master delayed His coming for a few days, recruits are at Banplasoi, where they may 
but last evening He came for him. The enjoy a sea breeze while furnishing their 
old man’s light was trimmed and burn- armory, laying in munitions and preparing 
ing ; and while the lamp of his mortal life for action. Mr. and Mrs. Partridge and 
so gently faded and flickered in its socket, Fanny were taken last week across the 
that the brethren by his couch scarcely Gulf to that station, by Capt. Peterson. 
knew when it went out, the radiance of At this season itis hazardous to make the 
his heavenly life shone brightly on his face, passage in our mission boat, and it is a 
when arrayed for the tomb. He said last favor to have the aid of a friend who is 
Sabbath, “ Iam ready to go, but will wait accustomed to the high seas and this bois- 
till Jesus comes for me.” terous Gulf. Mrs. Dean and myself re- 
He was a man of a sound mind, read the main for afew weeks the only members of 
Scriptures understandingly, and his voice our mission at Bangkok. 
was often heard in exhortation and prayer 
in our Sabbath assemblies, till within the  £xamination ofa Candidate. Last Sab- 
last three or four months. He has one bath one Chinese was baptized and added 
daughter, who was once a member of the to our number. Having for a year been 
church, but seems to have gone, for some 40 applicant for church membership and 
years, with her idolatrous mother. The stumbling on the communion question, and 
husband and father, thus left by his for other reasons, he had been put off from 
family, has alone maintained his walk time to time ; he enjoyed at length the full 
with God, but now is not, for God took benefit ofan extended examination. The 
him. usual afternoon service was suspended, 
The brethren shrouded his coffin and and the time occupied in an examination, 
bore him to his grave, not making great similar to such as are given to candidates 
lamentation over him, but with words for ordination at home, embracing ques- 
of hope and songs of praise, that the vet- tions regarding the Deity, divinity of Christ, 
eran soldier had fought the good fight the Holy Sprit, sin, atonement, the resur- 
and kept the faith, finished his course and rection, angels, heaven, the church, its or- 
gone to his laurels. These songs and dinances, the Sabbath, duties of church 
prayers were mingled with words of com- members, the Scriptures, etc. If it had 
fort from the passage, “ For if we believe been before a council for ordination, there 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so might have been a resolution of unanimous 
them also who sleep in Jesus will God approval, and parts of service assigned to 
bring with Him.” the ministering brethren of the Council, 
With one such ripened sheaf gathered provided they had happened to be present 
to the heavenly garner, who will speak of on the occasion. As it was, the candi- 
the fruitlessness of missions to the heathen? date was simply baptized in the river 
This one alone more than pays for all the Meinam in the presence of a company of 
toil of tillage and cost of seed corn, and his countrymen and a few spectators 
the sweat and sun-stroke in the harvest from the shipping in the neighborhood. 
field. One gentleman asked us the next day, “ If 
we had a christening yesterday?” “ Yes, 
Heat at Bangkok. March 13,3}”.m.— Christianing, so far as the candidate thus 
I was feeling the heat rather oppressive, followed Christ.” 
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Lastern China Pilssfon. and direct’ their management ; and even 
now it is impossible for one to work the 


field thoroughly. I hope the Committee 
will soon be able to send us two men. 
Early Labors. Ningpo, March 15,1869. We need them badly. 
—I have now been in Ningpo ten months, 
and it often seems as if I had accomplished 
nothing ; yet on looking, I see that some- INDIA.— MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
thing has been done. I am getting a good 
hold upon the language and some acquaint- FAission to the Teloogoos. 
ance with the character. I have already tL wa 2 
written you of my visit to Zao-hying in the ee a hae 
attempt to rent a house for br. Jenkins; — More Baptisms —A Case of Polygamy. 
also of my visit to Chusan last December, Nellore, April 12.— Our faithful pastor, 
where I held the communion service in Narshimha, brought in his brother for bap- 
Chinese, and married four couples accord- tism in February. He is about fifty-five 
ing to the Christian forms of service. years of age. He has the marks of great- 
Since then I have spent two weeks in ness about him, noble in stature, with sil- 
Hangchau for br. Kreyer, during his visit yvered locks, elastic step, and flashing eyes. 
to Ningpo. And last month, br. Knowl- Another man from the same village was 
ton and I took advantage of the Chinese baptized on the first Sabbath in this 
New Year holidays, to visit the church month. Venkata brought in one man in 
members in the city, and to go to all the March for baptism, and his own wife in 
out-stations about Ningpo, connected with April, together with a neighbor whose 
our mission. Thus I have seen all the experience was most interesting, but he 
field occupied by us, except Kinghwa had two wives, having put away a third. 
and the three out-stations connected with. The church voted to receive the others, 
Hangchau. and told this man to go home, put away 
one wife, and come again. The baptism 
Tokens of Progress. Truly the leaven took place just before dark, and the com- 
has been working during these last fifteen munion in the evening. 
years, silently, almost imperceptibly to 
bystanders, and yet very surely. WhenI (Caste and Christianity. April 28.— 
left Ningpo, we had no out-stations ; now Many persons in India confess that Hin- 
we have eight or nine in this plain, be- qduism, with its monstrous system of caste, 
sides the new stations at Hangchau and js the greatest calamity that ever afflicted 
Kinghwa. And this merely numerical mortals, and that Christianity is the great- 
statement does not by any means show est blessing ever offered to man —- his last 
the extent of the work accomplished. But hope. And yet those very persons would 
asmall part of the seed has germinated yet. oppose the entrance of Christianity into 
There has been a great deal done in the their families with all their might. 
general dissemination of truth. Our ob- Here is Kondiah, an intelligent and 
ject and a more or less perfect knowledge amiable man. In br. Day’s time he was 
of the nature of our instructions are known, connected with the mission, first as pupil, 
and confidence in the integrity of our afterwards as teacher. Let us question 
motives is pretty well established. Allthis him a little. “Kondiah, gray hairs show 
is the result of past labors, and will be a that death is coming, and you are not 
powerful aid in future efforts. My impres- prepared to meet it.” “ True,” he replies. 
sion is that the work has attained such “ You are leading your wife and children 
dimensions as to require the presence of to ruin.” “ ‘I'rue.” “ By obeying the Gos- 
two missionaries at Ningpo, in order to its pel you might be the means of saving 
thorough performance. Wecertainly can- your whole household.” “ True,” he re- 
not increase the number of out-stations plies with deep emotion. “ Why then not 
much more, without aman to visit them come out?” “I am bound by the chains 
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of caste and cannot break them.” Let us Another Sabbath evening would find him 
urge him to pray to Christ, the Deliverer, coming late into the chapel and sitting 
to break his chains. Stop a moment. close to the door. Last Sabbath found 
That is just the thing he objects to. Heis him in the chapel at the morning, after- 
of the Sudra caste, high up in its numer- noon, and evening service. At the eve- 
ous divisions. He is not willing to lose ning prayer-meeting, Anthony spoke and 
caste—— worse than dead in the view of prayed; then Mariner fell upon his knees 
all his people. Now for the application. and begged for mercy. Before the meet- 
His son Venkata, nineteen years of age, ing closed he rose, confessed his sinfulness, 
has been to our day-school the last eigh- and asked prayers for himself and his 
teen months. During the last twomonths wife. “Pray,” said he, “ that the work of 
the truth has been working in his heart. salvation may be wrought in me quickly.” 
Ten days ago he retired to asolitary place Converts and Inquirers. May 7.— Our 
to pray, and the Lord Jesus heard his native preachers came in last Saturday 


prayer. He was baptized Thursday even- from Venkata’s neighborhood where they 
ning the 16th inst., and took refuge from Jabored one week. They reported six 
“his friends!” in the mission house. Pa- converts and several inquirers. Three 
rents, uncles and other reijatives have been men (one of them the father of Venkata’s 
on the watch to catch him, drag him back wife) came in with them and were bap- 
to his heathen home, and make him fast tized Sabbath evening. Two of those 


with cords; or, as is sometimes done, send men were about fifty years of age, and the 
him far away into the darkest corner where other about thirty. All seemed strong in 


Gospel light has never shone. Our people the faith. Help us by unceasing prayers 
have been stirred up to pray for the young for us. 
man, for his relatives, and for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon all classes. 
Last Sabbath evening I told the brethren - HM sston to Germany. 
and sisters I had never heard them sing 
so well as during all the services of that 
day. They replied, “It is owing toa Revival in Copenhagen. Copenhagen, 
higher degree of religious feeling than April 12, 1869.— The Lord has sent us a 
usual.” The evening prayer-meeting was precious season and filled our hearts with 
one of life. joy. We have been taught the important 
truth that God's designs as to the future 
Another Nicodemus. Years ago a are not to be measured by the present 
prominent man among the Roman Catho- moment. 
lics sent his children to our day-school § Last year our Divine Redeemer granted 
till forbidden by the priest. The father us an increase of forty-five souls. The 
died. The children who had learned to present year it seemed as if nothing was 
think for themselves, as they grew up, be- to take place to fill heaven and the hearts 
gan to cast off Popery. Mariner, the eld- of God’s children with gladness; for all 
est son, inherited his father’s influence and January and half of February passed 
prejudices. Anthony, the second son, away without a single addition to the 
and his two sisters, both members of our church. At last, on the 24th of February 
boarding-school, were baptized by us the we had a baptism; but only four joined 
past year. Anthony often told us weep- themselves to God and His people. Not 
ing how he had been persecuted by his a few others were affected at various 
brother. For several months past Mar- times, who assiduously attended the meet- 
iner has shown signs of dissatisfaction with ings and seemed to be seeking the Lord; 
his religious hopes, and lately has been but they proceeded no further, and we 
coming nearer to us. Fear or shame pre- seemed to lose courage. Many times I 
vented him from coming to the chapel on thought it was owing to defectiveness in 
the Sabbath-day; but he would come in my preachinr. Nevertheless, whether I 
the evening, stand outside, and listen. tried to urge men by the terrors of the law 
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or by the attractions of His grace to give 
their hearts to God, it was all the same. 
Not a soul made the great decision. But 
on Sabbath evening March 2ist, I had 
preached to a congregation of fifty-six 
hearers, on Luke ix. 57 — “ Let the dead 
bury their dead, but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.” Some were moved, 
and immediately after the Lord’s Supper 
which followed, a young girl came to me, 
and told me with tears of joy that during 
the ordinance she had found peace. At 
once my courage revived, and I hoped to 
speak, at the Monday evening prayer- 
meeting, with unusual spirit and power. 
But when the time came, I was uncom- 
monly empty and could not find a pas- 
sage in the Word of God on which to speak. 
I arose at the table in the hall where our 
prayer-meetings are held. I turned over 
the leaves of the Bible, but not a text 
appeared. A hymn was sung and the 
last sounds of the organ were dying away, 
and still I was searching now here and 
now there in the Word of God without 
coming to any decision. At length the 
music ceased and I must begin to say 
something. I commenced with some very 
general remarks on a passage in the epis- 
tle to the Romans. But when I had pro- 
ceeded a little farther, all at once I was 
so much impressed by the want of earnest- 
ness which characterizes men, and their 
extreme indifference, that I made this the 
subject of special remark. Directly it 
seemed as if the Lord turned every word 
into an arrow. Such a movement arose 
as I had never seen. Every eye was 
bathed in tears. Some sobbed aloud. 
All felt the wonderful, the almighty 
power of the Holy Spirit which over- 
shadowed us, not of our seeking, but of 
God’s own sovereign will. 

From that evening, one after another 
came to me with the ever joyful narration 
how they had sought and found. Last 
evening, April 27, the church in Copen- 
hagen had the richest harvest-meeting 
since its organization. Nine candidates 
were examined and joyfully and unani- 
mously received. Immediately afterwards, 
fourteen others were proposed; and as 
the testimony in regard to them was of 
the most favorable character, they will 
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doubtless be all received at the next 
church meeting. These twenty-three 
souls all found peace within the space of 
a little more than a fortnight. They all 
belong in the city, —none at the out- 
stations. Eleven of them are children, 
from ten to fourteen years of age. 

At the examination yesterday, it ap- 
peared that many of them received their 
first impressions on that memorable Mon- 
day evening. My class in the Sabbath- 
school has increased to such a degree that 
it is difficult to find room for all the mem- 
bers. 

Pray that the work may go forward, 
till half, or rather all Copenhagen is con- 


verted. 


LETTER FROM A GERMAN BROTHER. 


Revival in Southern Russia. Old Dant- 
zic, March 6, 1869.—I cannot resist the 
impulse to tell you what the Lord has 
done in this village. We have had a 
glorious time, such an one as we have 
long prayed for. Many souls can already 
call the Saviour precious, and many more 
are anxious. Old and young, and some 
who had enjoyed hope before but had be- 
come entangled in the world, have found 
peace in believing. Many stout-hearted 
sinners, for whose conversion we had the 
least grounds for hope, have been awak- 
ened by Divine grace, and compelled to 
attend our prayer-meetings and to pray 
publicly in such an earnest manner that 
the whole assembly were moved to tears. 
We have held prayer-meetings for a long 
time both day and evening, and the Lord 
is doing wonders. The meetings are held 
in two houses, and still they are often so 
crowded that many are obliged to stand 
outside. Almost the entire village attend. 
Even Russian hired men and servant 
girls attend the meetings, and one of the 
latter has found peace. Not only Old 
Dantzic, but also in all the adjacent coun- 
try there is a great awakening among both 
Germans and Russians. Two German 
brethren with one Russian have visited 
Worms and Wosnesensk, where also the 
Lord is working wonders. The meetings 
are filled to overflowing. Many are cry- 
ing for mercy, and many have found 
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peace in believing. In the colony of 
Worms a hundred, and in another place 
fifty were hopefully converted the last 
winter. 

“ Dry bones are raised and clothed afresh, 

And hearts of stone are turned to flesh.” 

In New Dantzic also, there isa great 
awakening, so that the school-house has 
become too small for the meetings, and it 
has been found necessary to hire a larger 
place. 

A little company of Russian brethren 
met together in the village of Karlowka 
to pray. The magistrates of the village 
were moved by Satan to arrest them and 
commit them to prison. But, blessed be 
God, they were all set at liberty again. 


PAlssion to Sweden 
Lerrer FRoM P. LiInDH. 


Brand Plucked out of the Fire. 
The religious movement at Skarped 
has increased in power with every day. 
We do not know for certain how many 
have received peace in believing ; but it 
is thought that they number nearly a 
score, and perhaps fifty have been awak- 
ened to a sense of their lost condition. 
Among the conversions, the following is of 
special interest. On the 18th inst. I 
preached at the village of Mosjo, when a 
woman was suddenly converted. This 
woman was reported to be the greatest 
sinner to be found in any of the parishes 
around. She was notorious for all kinds 
of vice. This evening she was asked by 
some one to attend the meeting. She hes- 
itated for a while, but finally she assented 
and went. During the preaching she was 
quiet and silent, but experienced wonder- 
ful feelings in her soul. During the sing- 
ing she burst out in loud lamentation, so 
that she overpowered all present. She 
sunk down on the floor and cried, “ O 
Lord Jesus, save me; I am the greatest sin- 
ner on earth,” etc. We now all knelt, down. 
I tried to pray for her, but her lamentation 
was so violent that I had to stop. Wenow 
all became listeners to her, and there was 
a general weeping and sobbing ; no one 
could abstain from tears. After prayer I 
pointed her to Jesus as a Saviour almighty, 
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all powerful and ready to receive the chief 
of sinners, and finally asked her whether 
there was not abundant reason to trust in 
such a complete atonement, which was 
sufficient to cover all her sins. With a 
calm expression of faith and tearful eyes, 
she answered, “ Yes, I do believe, and 
feel that I am saved.” It was now a 
scene of great rejoicing. We thanked 
and praised God and separated with joy. 
The day after she went to the parish priest 
and told him what great things the Lord 
had done for her. The priest congratu- 
lated her with tears. Soon the fruit of her 
faith was manifested. She went around, 
and asked forgiveness of those against 
whom she had transgressed, and so long as 
I remained in the parish she continued to 
rejoice in hope. 


Report or C. E. Mam. 


Continued Revival. At Brefoen iron- 
works I held several meetings, some pro- 
fessed to have found peace, and many more 
to be awakened. ‘The cause of the awak- 
ening seems to have been the fact that 
three sisters had united in prayer for all 
the people at the ironworks, that the Lord 
sometime would make bare His arm in the 
salvation of sinners. Subsequently the 
religious movement increased. Almost at 
every meeting some professed to have 
received peace in believing. I preached 
there every day. 

While staying in the parish of Boo, I 
attended the public examination of the 
children and the young people by the 
parish priest. ‘The priest warned the peo- 
ple with all his might to beware of the 
Baptists. He had, up to this time, kept 
quiet, and allowed the people to live on in 
sin. But now, when the people had com- 
menced to seek the Lord, he tries all he 
can to counteract the good work. Yet 
they have now stood up with the Bible 
in their hands and told him the truth. 

At Svennevad, many were awakened 
and received peace in believing. 


Opposition. Again in the parish of 
Boo, 1 remained over the Christmas holi- 
days, and preached to great crowds of peo- 
ple. Many hearts were affected by the 
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Word. A hard contest has commenced 
in this parish. The priest has given notice 
from the pulpit that no one should open 
his house for me to preach. Lutheran 
colporteurs have been called here to work 
against me. Many of the young meet to- 
gether for the purpose of reading the Bi- 
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ble, searching after the truth as after 
gold; bat the partisans cannot endure it, 
but seek to dissuade them from it and ad- 
vise them to keep separate. The priest 
admonishes them as much as he can to be 
quiet and pray at their homes. Yet the 
Lord reigneth in grace and truth. 
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